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‘-DUBLIC duty demands and _ requires 
that what is right should not only be 
made known but be made prevalent; that 
what is evil should not only be detected 
but defeated.’’ 
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When Rehabilitation Hung in the Balance 


PRACTICAL RETRAINING 
Maimed Worker Learning Draftsmanship in Spite of Loss of an Arm 


EVEN years have passed since Congress enacted the law 

for federal-state cooperation in the rehabilitation of indus- 

trial cripples, and no less than forty-one states have accepted 
its provisions. 

Now that this development of workmen’s compensation 
legislation has become an accepted American principle of re- 
claiming the maimed victims of industrial accidents, it is 
recalled that this measure, like most great measures of social 
legislation, was won only after a strenuous fight. (See page 
266 of this Review.) 

Victory was achieved in 1920 as a result of intensive efforts 
in Washington at a time when even the members who were 
sponsoring the bill had given up hope. These efforts were 
aided by a vigorous educational campaign in the course of 
which the American Association for Labor Legislation circu- 
lated widely a printed appeal which carried the caption “Peace 
Also Hath Her Wounds,” and the effective picture that appears 
on this page. 

At that time the picture showed what should be done. It 
now illustrates what IS BEING DONE. 
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The Current of Progress 


IGNIFICANT recent developments in the field of labor 

legislation, including post-war advances in social insurance, 
old age pensions, newer interpretations of the Sherman Act with 
special reference to restrictions upon trade and labor associations, 
‘and the movement to extend workmen’s compensation to “the 
five backward states” in the South, will be discussed by out- 
standing authorities at the Twenty-first Annual Meeting of the 
American Association for Labor Legislation at Washington, 
December 27-30. 

The social cost of illness and old’ age dependency and the 
advantages of insurance in distributing this cost will be featured 
in the discussions. A round table conference on the question, 
“How Does Uncle Sam Treat His Workers?” will throw light on 
problems in public employment management including federal 
labor legislation and administration. The Association’s president 
will discuss Labor Legislation and the Business Mind at a joint 
session with the American Economic Association and the Ameri- 
can Statistical Association. 


Another session held jointly with the Economic Association 
will be devoted to an expert appraisal of the economic and social 
significance of the increase in efficiency in American industry, 
and the effect of the increase in productive efficiency upon the 
welfare of the wage-earner. Our Association will also participate 
with the Economic Association and the Stable Money Association 
in discussing the question: “Is a Falling Price Level Compatible 
with Prosperity ?” 

With the need for the adoption of workmen’s compensation 
laws increasingly apparent in the five Southern states that have 
lagged far behind the rest of America, the session given over to 
“The New Industrial South” affords an opportunity to focus 
attention upon the remarkable developments in these states that 
call for modern legislation to meet the growing problem of 
industrial accidents. 

Progress in the present campaign for coal mine safety will 
be reported to the meeting, with special emphasis upon the 
Association’s program for the prevention of needless accidents. 

This meeting—with its nine stimulating sessions—will doubt- 
less, like the meetings of past years, be of real service as an aid 
in gauging the current of progress, creating an informed public 
opinion, and laying a scientific basis for further needed advances 
in social legislation. 

Meanwhile a new Congress has assembled and, early in 1928, 
nine states will hold regular legislative sessions. Congress is 
once more faced with the duty of passing the Fitzgerald bill for 


accident compensation for workers in private employments in the 
District of Columbia and adopting the principle of advance plan- 
ning of public works to aid in stabilizmg employment. It 
should promptly make adequate appropriation for administering 
the new longshoremen’s compensation act. 

In the various states, outstanding measures awaiting action 
include old age pensions, rock dusting to prevent mine disasters 
due to coal dust explosions, inclusion of all occupational diseases 
in workmen’s compensation laws, and—in Mississippi and South 
Carolina—adoption of a workmen’s compensation law. 

Elsewhere in this Review is a spirited account by Otto T. 
Mallery of the Vienna meeting in September of our International 
Association for Social Progress. The third world conference 
of this Association will be held in the summer of 1928 at Zurich, 
Switzerland. Mr. Mallery’s ‘Notes’? includes a sidelight on 
public works as a stabilizer of employment. This, together with 
Professor Millis’ article on Germany’s new unemployment insur- 
once act (pages 270-274) and the principles for unemployment 
insurance legislation adopted by the International Association 
(pages 368-369), is of special timeliness as indications multiply 
in the United States that unemployment is increasing. 

In this number also appears a summary of the new labor laws 
of et prepared by Margaret M. Shipman of the Association’s 
staff. 

Among the many articles and notes in this Review special 
mention may be made here of those reporting current develop- 
ments in the “incessant state of war’? between employers and 
commercial insurance companies over increasing rates charged 
by these companies for workmen’s compensation insurance, and 
the continued progress of state funds. 


JOHN B. ANDREWS, Secretary, 
American Association for Labor Legislation. 
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Tue Twenty-first Annual Meeting of the American Association for 
Labor Legislation will be held in Washington, December 27-30, 1927. 
The American Economic Association, the American Statistical Asso- 
ciation, the American Political Science Association, the American Socio- 
logical Society and the American Historical Association will meet at 
the same time and place. ee 

SourH CaRoLina is the most recent addition to the list of states—forty- 
one in all—that have accepted the act of Congress providing for fed- 
eral-state cooperation in the vocational rehabilitation of industrial crip- 
ples. The seven states still remaining in which legislation is needed 
for federal-state cooperation in rehabilitation are Connecticut, Dela- 
ware, Kansas, Maryland, Texas, Vermont and Washington. 

co) 

Tur first session of the seventieth Congress meets this December at 
Washington. The new members—elected a year and a month ago— 
take their seats for the first time. Again Congress is called upon to 
abolish the “short session.” It should adopt the resolution proposing 
a constitutional amendment to permit newly elected members to take 
their seats two months instead of thirteen months after their election. 
As pointed out in this Review for March, this proposal has been ap- 
proved by the executive committee of the American Association for 
Labor Legislation, and is urged by the American Bar Association. It 
has three times passed in the Senate. The House has been over- 
whelmingly in favor, but party leaders have prevented the resolution 
from coming to a vote. Will the new Congress insist upon ending 
the delay and putting an end to the indefensible “lame duck” sessions? 

© 

INDICATIONS are multiplying that there is a steady increase in un- 
employment. Recent reports place the number of jobless men in Chi- 
cago at more than 100,000. The average nightly attendance at the New 
York City municipal lodging for the first half of 1927 was 376, as com- 
pared with 241 for the same period a year ago. The general index 
number of the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics shows a de- 
cline in employment in the first half of 1927. A similar showing is 
found in reports of factory employment in a number of leading in- 
dustrial states. Creighton J. Hill of Babson’s Statistical Organization, 
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in a recent address said that there is “a probably steady, though not 
alarming, increase in unemployment.” The Administration at Washing- 
ton admits no sign of business recession, the President even declaring 
that prosperity is actually on the increase. Against this have appeared 
less optimistic declarations by business organizations and journals, in- 
cluding the National Association of Manufacturers. Is this country to 
find itself once more with an acute unemployment problem on its 
hands with only meagre progress to its credit in the adoption of con- 
structive measures, including unemployment insurance and advance 
planning of public works, to combat the serious consequences of a 
depression ? 
© 


A RECENT attack by Powers Hapgood on the present campaign for 
rock-dusting laws to prevent mine disasters due to coal-dust explosions 
is a reminder that protective labor legislation sometimes has to run a 
gauntlet of opposition in which reactionary employers are joined by 
certain members of the radical “Left” on the labor side. Mr. Hapgood 
would have it appear that the rock-dust remedy for coal-dust explosions 
was “a mistaken theory” which the United States Department of Mines 
is trying “in a brilliant advertising campaign” to “put over” on the 
public. As a matter of fact, the rock-dust preventive of coal-dust ex- 
plosions is not a mere “theory” but a demonstrable fact. This discovery 
of modern engineering science has been reinforced by ample and con- 
vincing practical experience in both American and British mines. Also 
as a matter of fact, which Mr. Hapgood could easily have ascertained, 
the nation-wide campaign for state legislation to require coal com- 
panies to safeguard the mines against coal-dust explosions by the use 
of rock dust was initiated five years ago—and is being continued with 
encouraging results—by the American Association for Labor Legisla- 
tion. 

° 


In a recent publication of the International Labor Office at Geneva, 
Prof. Jean Lichtenberger of the Superior School of Chemistry at Mul- 
hausen, declares that “This method (rock dusting) has been thoroughly 
tested in all countries, is now in general use, and constitutes by far the 
greatest advance for generations in the attempts that have been made 
to safeguard mine workers.” 


° 


THE legal fight organized by a group of private employment agencies 
against state legislation regulating the fees charged by these agencies, 
reported in this Review for September, pp. 209-210, is now before the 
United States Supreme Court. The attack centers on the New Jersey 
law. The law has been upheld by the highest state court. Appeal has 
been taken to the United States Supreme Court under the auspices of the 
Employment Agencies Protective Association of the United States, 
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which has made strenuous efforts to induce private agencies to con- 
tribute to a big fund to be used in fighting this legislation—legislation 
that protects the high-standard agency against unscrupulous competi- 
tion as well as protecting jobless workers against exploitation. A 
move was recently made by the private-agency organization to have 
their appeal “advanced” on the calendar but this was denied by the 


United States Supreme Court. . 


At the fourteenth annual meeting of the International Association of 
Industrial Accident Boards and Commissions, at Atlanta, in September, 
L. W. Hatch, member of the New York State Industrial Board, discussed 
tendencies in workmen’s compensation laws. He declared that progres- 
sive developments, far from being “dangerous” (as commercial insurance 
propaganda would have the public believe) in fact “represent only more 
general realization of the fundamental purpose and intent which inspired 
and molded the first laws.” Administration of compensation laws by 
the courts was pronounced “a failure” by administrators from two states 
which still permit court administration—Harry L. Nelson, superintend- 
ent, division of workmen’s compensation, Tennessee Department of 
Labor, and F. E. Wood, commissioner of labor of Louisiana. Both 
officials urged adoption of the commission form of administration. 

° 

Tue American Federation of Labor at its convention in Los Angeles 
in October again voted in favor of the legislative campaign to secure 
adoption by Congress of a law providing workmen’s accident compensa- 
- tion for workers in private employments in the District of Columbia 
with the state-fund plan of insurance. 

° 

DeciariInG that it is hard to “conceive of the woeful lack of interest 
manifested in the future of the men and women who reside in the 
states of Arkansas, Florida, Mississippi, North Carolina and South 
Carolina—the only states without workmen’s compensation laws,” the 
American Federation of Labor at its Los Angeles convention voted 
in favor of “continued efforts” to have workmen’s compensation legis- 
lation adopted in those states. “How the people of those five states 
can expect to continue to deny that justice which people of forty- 
three states have given the workers of our land is beyond our com- 
prehension,” the Federation states. 

ro 

Tue National Association of Manufacturers, through its committee on 
junior education and employment of which Howell Cheney is chairman, 
has formulated a child labor program which, it states, sets up “only 
such standards as were capable of enforcement and were in the inter- 
ests of raising both the standards of education and of physical de- 
velopment of working children.” The program is being both praised 
and condemned by friends of legislation to prohibit child labor. Wiley 
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H. Swift, acting general secretary of the National Child Labor Com- 
mittee sees in the manufacturers’ program “a distinct step forward” 
that may mark “a turning point in the history of child labor legisla- 
tion” in the United States. This view is accepted by some liberal 
and labor publications, including The Nation and the Philadelphia Trades 
Union News. Mrs. Florence Kelley, general secretary of the National Con- 
sumers’ League, on the other hand, sees in the manufacturers’ proposals a 
menace to the adoption of desirable standards—a view which is shared by 
such journals as the New York World, the Union Teacher of the New 
York Teachers’ Union, and the Milwaukee Leader. The issue appears to 
rest on the question whether or not the standards laid down in the manufac- 
turers’ program are to be interpreted as maximum or minimum. 
° 
Dr. W. Giman Tompson, who served for some years as chairman of 
the special Committee on Occupational Diseases of the Association 
for Labor Legislation, died on October 27. He was author of the 
well known book, “The Occupational Diseases,” and founder of the 
Reconstruction Hospital in New York. 
© 
Pror A. M. Ginszoorc of the Moscow Institute of National Economy 
and Vice-Director of the Economic Planning Division of the Board 
of Trade of Russia was among the visitors in November at the head- 
quarters of the American Association for Labor Legislation. Profes- 
sor Ginsboorg is studying recent American developments in produc- 
tion efficiency and in labor legislation. 
.o 
Errorts of the Massachusetts Federation of Labor to invoke the initiative 
and place before the voters on the 1928 ballot a measure providing 
for an exclusive state fund for workmen’s compensation insurance, 
are meeting with obstacles. As this Review goes to press, the state 
attorney general has refused to certify the petition which the labor 
federation had filed for his approval as to form under the initiative 
and referendum law. Four successive petitions have been filed by the 
Federation in an effort to meet the attorney general’s objections, but 
none has yet been approved. 
© 
“THE insurance question now comes up as a serious issue in Massachu- 
setts,” says an editorial in the Granite Cutters’ Journal for October. “The 
insurance companies have started to cancel the policies for com- 
pensation insurance held by the granite manufacturers in Quincy on 
the grounds that they have lost money. An example of this loss is 
seen in the experience of one firm that paid $1,000 in premiums last 
year while the cost to the insurance company was $15 for doctor’s fees. 
A profit of $985 out of a thousand dollars received was not sufficient, 
and the policy carried by this firm was cancelled. Just while this 
unwarranted proceeding on the part of the insurance companies is 
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under way, the state branch of the A. F. of L. is laying before the 
people a measure for an exclusive state fund to handle compensation 
insurance. * * * It does seem that the most confirmed advocate 
of keeping the state out of business, will agree that in this instance 
the state must step in to do what private enterprise refuses to do. 
Compensation laws are of tremendous humanitarian benefit and it is 
ridiculous that insurance companies should nullify them by refusing 
to insure certain classes of workmen. * * * Armed by the refusal 
of the insurance companies to properly function, and supported by 
the information available as to the profits that have been made out 
of compensation insurance the state branch of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor should have little difficulty in getting the people of 
Massachusetts to vote in favor of an exclusive state fund to handle 


compensation insurance.” a 


Tue Industrial Commission of Wisconsin issued in September a con- 
venient summary of “Special Labor Legislation for Women,” as pre- 
pared by E. E. Witte, chief of the legislative reference library. 


° 


Lrnptey D. Crark, formerly of the United States Bureau of Labor, and 
author of “The Law of the Employment of Labor,” is now with the 
United States Employees’ Compensation Commission in its enlarged 
task of administering the Longshoremen’s Compensation Act. 

© 

Tue National Child Labor Committee announces that the twenty-first an- 
nual Child Labor Day will be observed in January, 1928—January 28 
for synagogues, January 29 for churches, and January 30 for schools 


and clubs. 
© 


Mrs. BEssiz PARKER BRruGGEMAN has been reappointed by President 
Coolidge for another six years as chairman of the United States Em- 
ployees’ Compensation Commission of which Charles H. Verrill and 
Harry Bassett are the other two members. 

° 

FourtEen social service and labor organizations, including the American 
Association for Labor Legislation, joined forces in the Joint Legislative 
Conference, the sole objective of which was the establishment of the 
forty-eight-hour week for women workers in New York State. With 
the adoption by the 1927 legislature of a forty-eight-hour week with 
certain reservations, the Conference has voted to dissolve. 

° 

In Texas the state has found it necessary to take action in behalf of 
injured workers and their dependents against insurance companies that 
have refused to pay just claims under the workmen’s compensation 
law. The state Insurance Commission and the Industrial Accident 
Board have agreed to join forces in a campaign against alleged frauds 
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by certain companies operating in Texas under the compensation act. 
Members of the Board say they have discovered that several com- 
panies have declined to make payment, “admittedly due” to injured 
workmen, and announcement was made by the Insurance Commission 
that it will demand that claims adjudged just be paid, and if refused 
it will forfeit the permits of organizations under cloud. 

° 


SECRETARY OF LABOR JAMES J. Davis, in an address before the Los Angeles 
convention of the American Federation of Labor, said: “There is so 
much talk nowadays about money in politics. The best thing we can 
do is to educate our people not to sell their votes.” With Pennsyl- 
vania and Illinois in mind, it is of interest to find a spokesman of the 
Administration placing the moral responsibility for political corruption 
upon the voters rather than upon the rich men and corporations who 
provide slush funds to buy votes. A familiar parallel is the employer 
who refuses to equip his mine or plant with safety devices and then 
declares that the only solution of the accident problem is to “edu- 
cate” the workers not to get hurt! 


© 

Discussine recent fluctuations in factory employment in Life and Labor 
Bulletin, Secretary A. J. Altmeyer of the Wisconsin Industrial Commission, 
says “we may conservatively say that there are at least 1,400,000 fewer 
workers on the factory payrolls at the present time than at the peak 
in 1920.” With respect to the existing total of unemployment, how- 
ever, he points out: “At present it is impossible to estimate even 
roughly the number unemployed at a given time. Not only is there 
the difficulty of defining the term ‘unemployment,’ but there is the 
lack of data and lack of machinery to collect such data. It is only 
through the operation of an unemployment insurance plan such as exists 
in Great Britain, where registration of the unemployed is a requisite, 


that an approximately correct measure of the number unemployed can 
be obtained.” } 


Even when a law has teeth in it there must be somebody to make it bite— 
Mobile Register. - 


Sir WiiitAm GALLoway, mining engineer, who is credited with being the 
first to suggest that rock dust be used to prevent mine disasters due 
to coal dust explosions, died in Wales, November 2. For his achieve- 
ments in research and invention he was repeatedly honored by univer- 
sities, scientific societies and groups of British coal mine owners. 

© 

Joun Roacu, Deputy Commissioner of Labor of New Jersey, in an 
address at the fourteenth annual convention of the Association of Gov- 
ernmental Labor Officials of the United States and Canada, on “Labor 
Laws as a Means of Preventing Diseases of Occupation,” declared: 
“In my judgment the preventive effects that resulted from the pas- 
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sage of these (workmen’s compensation) laws were incomparably more 
important than were the attempts made to compensate in a pitifully 
inadequate manner the loss of functional physical power suffered by 
an injured man. * * * The greatest value that has resulted from 
the passage of the occupational disease legislation has been its pre- 
ventive influence that silently but surely inclines industry and indus- 
trial management to give greater consideration to health risks especially 
where poisonous trade compounds are used.” 
© 
Accorptne to the Manufacturers’ Record, the industrial bureau of the 
Chamber of Commerce, Atlanta, asked thirty-six leading national 
concerns how the first quarter of 1927 compared with the same period 
of 1926 in Southern territory. The replies show gains ranging from 4 
per cent to 200 per cent over the first quarter of 1926. Such evidence 
of increasing business activity in the South emphasizes anew the need 
of workmen’s accident compensation laws in North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Florida, Arkansas and Mississippi. 
co 
“BusINEss men are beginning to investigate the value of Ohio’s 
state-operated workmen’s compensation insurance. Excessive costs of 
private companies are noted, as is the unity regarding the law between 
the Ohio Federation of Labor and the Manufacturers’ Association of 
Ohio.”—San Francisco Labor Clarion. 
© 
For the first time in its history the Wisconsin Industrial Commission has 
asked the attorney general to begin criminal prosecution of an em- 
ployer who failed to insure under the workmen’s compensation law. 
According to the commission, L. J. Gehl, doing business under the name 
of the Marshfield Boiler Works, Marshfield, had been warned both by 
letter and by telephone to comply with the workmen’s compensation 
law. He failed to do so. Later one of his employees met with an 
accident but was unable to get compensation for his injury. 
© 
Arroy S. Puuures, chairman of the Missouri Workmen’s Compensation 
Commission, announces that he will be a candidate for the Republican 
nomination for supreme judge. He also states that he will be able 
to devote only the remainder of 1927 and a part of 1928 to the work 
of the commission because of the financial sacrifice which it entails, 
the chairman’s salary being only $4,500 a year. Again the public loses 
an able and devoted administrator because of insufficient salary. 
© 
Tue report of the British official delegation, headed by Sir William W. 
Mackenzie, which recently made a study of Industrial Conditions in 
Canada and the United States of America finds that “In estimating 
the relative positions of workers in the United States and Great Britain 
there are several important considerations to be borne in mind. In 
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the first place there is nothing in the United States to compare with 
the State provision in this country for unemployment, sickness and 
old age.” It says further: “It is undoubted that the difference be- 
tween the average worker in America and Great Britain in respect of 
security against a complete cessation of income as the result of un- 
employment, sickness and old age is very marked. Moreover, outside 
the higher grades of workers, the possibility of making such provi- 
sion out of earnings appears to be very limited.” 
© 
At a conference on nursing service and medical care in industry, 
held recently under the auspices of the Pennsylvania Bureau of Women 
and Children, increased cooperation was urged among employers, em- 
ployees and community health agencies in promoting preventive health 
work for industrial workers. Speakers declared that adequate indus- 
trial nursing service is an aid to sickness prevention. 
© 
J. Atrrep SpENDER, English author and for a quarter of a century editor 
of the Westminster Gazette, in a noteworthy interview in the New York 
World of October 30 referred to the tremendous burden of war debt in 
Britain, and continued: “In addition we have very serious unemploy- 
ment, and our export trade has dropped in consequence of the economic 
conditions in Europe and the difficulties of exchange. We have man- 
aged to provide by insurance benefits, miscalled the dole, for the un- 
employed and now I am glad to say a large number of our people 
are in a state of considerable prosperity and our internal trade is good.” 
© 
RECOMMENDATIONS that the railroads of the country give sympathetic 
consideration to the problem of stability of employment not only as a 
matter of fairness to employees but also because it tends to promote 
efficiency and economy in operation, are contained in a recent report 
by the Association of Railway Executives. 
° 


“Stock companies do not ask for a large margin of profit from com- 
pensation insurance but will be satisfied if they can break even, as they 
can afford to handle the line because of the banking returns on the large 
reservations that are required.—Rough. Notes. 

° 

“THERE can be no argument regarding the merits of the principle of 
workmen’s compensation or that fair and equitable benefits should be 
paid.”—Chamber of Commerce of the United States. 

© 

A stupy of existing experiments with unemployment funds in indivi- 
dual plants and in industries and proposals for unemployment insurance 
legislation in the United States is being conducted by Industrial Rela- 


tions Counselors, Inc., of New York City under the direction of Mary 
B. Gilson and Bryce Stewart. 


Compensate ALL Occupational Diseases 


The ‘“‘Limited List’? Plan Has Proved Inadequate 
and Unjust 


By Joun B. ANDREWS 


VIDENCE continues to accumulate exposing the unfairness 

and futility of legislation that attempts to provide adequate 

compensation for occupational diseases by the “specific schedule” 
method. 

Month by month it becomes increasingly clear that the most effec- 
tive and desirable plan is that urged from the first by the Ameri- 
can Association for Labor Legislation—inclusion of all occupational 
diseases in workmen’s compensation laws.1 

In two states—New York and New Jersey—which have allowed 
themselves to be temporarily sidetracked into the now discredited 
“specific schedule” method, recent developments again emphasize the 
urgent need of covering all occupational diseases, instead of a speci- 
fied few. 

A study of chronic benzol poisoning among women industrial 
workers, has now been made by the New York State Bureau of 
Women in Industry.2. Nelle Swartz, director of the Bureau, points 
out in the report that “this is the first study of benzol poisoning 
that has been made as it occurs among women actually at work.” 

Benzol is a distillate of coal tar. Poisoning from benzol occurs 
industrially through the inhalation of its fumes which are heavier 
than air. 

The use of benzol for industrial purposes is increasing rapidly in 
the United States. “The uses which concern us most from the 
point of view of the workers’ health, depend on its solvent and 
evaporative properties,” says the report. “It is one of the best 
solvents known for gums, resins and fats and it evaporates with 


1 See “State Laws Now Needed to Compensate All Occupational Diseases,” 
American Labor Legislation Review, Vol. XV, No. 4, December, 1925, pp. 
316-319. 

2New York State Department of Labor, Special Bulletin No. 150, 64 pp. 
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great rapidity. Consequently it is found as the solvent in a number 
of cements used in the manufacture of hats, shoes, cameras and 
other articles and in the compound used to ‘coat’ sanitary tin can 
tops and bottoms. It is used in many branches of rubber manu- 
facture, especially in tire building; in the making of artificial leather 
and also as a constituent of many shellacs, pee varnishes, gilding 
fluids, rapidly drying paints and paint removers.’ 

The results of this New York study are startling. The report 
finds, among other things, that— 

“Benzol as used in the industries investigated produces 
chronic poisoning in virtually one out of every three women. 

“The risk of poisoning is not limited to those who work 
directly with benzol; but workers who are indirectly exposed 
through merely working in rooms where benzol is used are sub- 
ject to its effect also.” 

Under the New York law, only those workers who suffer from 
poisoning arising out of the “use of” benzol have received compensa- 
tion. Recommending that the law be amended so as to include 
“poisoning incurred in all processes involving exposure to benzol,” 
this official report says: “It is obvious that the worker poisoned 
by benzol fumes from the can of benzol cement used by her neigh- 
bor is just as deserving of compensation in every way as the worker 
who is using it. The present limitation of the law is therefore both 
unreasonable and unjust.” And the further significant comment is 
made: “The advisability of revising the wording of the law in 
regard to a number of the other substances on the list is apparent 
also.” 

Such “unreasonable and unjust” results of New York’s gesture 
at providing’ compensation by the “specific schedule” method will 
continue until the act is changed so as to cover all occupational dis- 
eases. ‘The legislature will meet early in 1928. It should promptly 
adopt the well considered bill, endorsed by the New York State De- 
partment of Labor,® to protect all victims of diseases arising out 
of employment. 


The neighboring state of New Jersey—the first state to put per- 


manently into effect an accident compensation law—failed to in-_ 


clude in the original act of 1911 the victims of occupational dis- 


*See Annual Report of the New Y : Seid 
1926, pp. 37-39. p e New York State Industrial Commissioner for 
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ease. When several years later efforts to secure an occupational 
disease compensation amendment in New Jersey led to the creation 
of an investigating commission, the American Association for Labor 
Legislation urged that the protection of the compensation law be 
extended uniformly to all victims of occupational disease instead of 
merely to those included in a limited list, pointing out that great in- 
justice would otherwise be done. The New Jersey amendment 
adopted in 1924, however, covered only nine diseases. 


Within a few months the whole country was startled by reports 
from New Jersey of a number of fatal occupational poisonings 
among women workers who had been employed in painting the 
hands of radium watches. Such poisoning was not covered by the 
schedule then, although radium necrosis was added to the list in 
1926. Newspapers recently reported that representatives of five 
women workers have brought suit for $250,000 damages each 
against the United States Radium Company. Equal protection under 
adequate accident compensation would in this case have protected 
not only the unfortunate victims of the occupational disease but 
would also have protected with all fairness their employer and the 
community as well. 

In New Jersey, too, the legislature will meet in 1928. It should 
hesitate no longer in adopting the all-inclusive plan of compensating 
occupational diseases. 

There has been ample experience in America to demonstrate which 
of the two plans of occupational disease compensation that have been 
tried out is preferable. 

The earliest—and all-inclusive—plan left the word “accidental” 
out of compensation laws and provided compensation for “personal 
injuries.” Better form is the provision: “The term ‘injury’ as 
used in this act, shall include any injury or disease arising out of 
the employment.” This permits the compensation of all occupa- 
tional diseases. A worker can be just as certainly injured personally 
by inhaling a slow poison in the workroom as by falling into an un- 
guarded machine. 

Five states—California, Connecticut, . Massachusetts, North 
Dakota and Wisconsin—together with Hawaii and the federal gov- 
ernment in its law for civilian employees and also for longshore- 
men, have already adopted the plan of broad coverage. It is the 
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just plan. Experience under these laws has given particularly satis- 
factory results. 

The other and now discredited plan was adopted in New York 
six years ago. It is the so-called “specific schedule” plan and covers 
only a limited list of occupational diseases. This plan was “put 
over” on New York‘ by opponents of adequate health insurance for 
labor. It has unfortunately been followed by four other states— 
Illinois, Minnesota, New Jersey and Ohio and by Porto Rico— 
doubtless under the mistaken impression that it was genuine occu- 
pational disease compensation. 

In six years of actual experience the additional results in New 
York have been almost negligible. They have served to demon- 
strate the inherent futility and injustice of such a subterfuge as 
the “specific schedule” plan. 

It is not reasonable that any state—once having accepted the 
principle of workmen’s compensation—should hesitate to adopt the 
all-inclusive method of compensation for occupational diseases. 

To protect the victims of all occupational diseases, on the widest 
possible basis, adds not more than 1 to 3 per cent to the total cost 
of benefits under an accident compensation law. In fact, the cas- 
ualty insurance rate-makers have written that they would not recom- 
mend more than 1 per cent increase in rates in case a state having 
a compensation law without covering occupational diseases should 
by amendment include them all. 

Experience down to 1923—the latest year for which full data 
are available—shows that under even the most liberal laws the all- 
inclusive method has increased to only a very slight degree the 
total compensation experience, whether measured by the total time 
lost, the number of cases, or the cost. For example, in California 
in 1921 the disease cases represented but 0.92 per cent of the 
total number of reported injuries (576 out of 62,273); that the 
time loss due to diseases measured in days represented 0.2 per 
cent of the total time loss in all cases (13,699 days out of a total 
of 6,829,294), and that compensation paid in occupational disease 
cases was but 0.38 per cent of the total payment in compensation 


* See “Occupational Disease Compensation” by John B. Andrews in Pro- 
oo a Penaphale ee Convention of the Association of Govern- 
n r Officials of the United Stat i 
United States Bureau of Labor Statistics, so and Gonads Oe 
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cases ($22,920 out of $5,924,582). In Wisconsin in 1923 occupa- 
tional disease comprised 1.6 per cent of the compensated cases 
(338 out of 20,941) ; 2 per cent of the time loss (58,558 days out 
of 2,842,765), and 1.9 per cent of the cost ($73,734 out of $3,719,- 
030). And the United States Employees’ Compensation Commis- 
sion in 1923 reported that throughout a period of six years its oc- 
cupational disease cases represented about 1.5 per cent of the total 
number of compensated cases, and that their cost did not exceed 3 
per cent of the total benefits paid. 

With the aggregate cost of compensating all occupational dis- 
eases thus proved to be relatively small—despite the earlier claim 
of opponents that it would cost millions—expediency no less than 
justice calls for adoption of the plan of broad coverage. It is a 
denial of justice to compensate a workman who is disabled by losing 
an arm as a result of his employment and to refuse to compensate a 
worker who is disabled by disease contracted as a result of his 
employment. It is no less a denial of justice to compensate a worker 
who happens to be disabled by industrial lead poisoning and to 
deny compensation to a worker who is disabled by industrial benzol 
poisoning. The all-inclusive plan insures equal treatment. 

Compensation for all occupational diseases is the better plan for 
another important reason. It offers—in the absence of compre- 
hensive workmen’s health insurance laws—the most effective aid 
to prevention of industrial sickness. It uncovers a constantly in- 
creasing number of disease danger points in modern industry. Be- 
cause the coverage of this form of law is broad, cases due to new 
industrial processes can be met promptly; the victims can be com- 
pensated, and all the preventive value of workmen’s compensation 
can be brought to bear immediately to assist in safety work. 

Until all compensation laws protect all victims of occupational 
disease, a fundamental purpose of workmen’s compensation will 
remain unfulfilled. Under modern processes there is a constantly 
growing number of industrial poisons. Adequate protection, in- 
cluding prevention, calls for universal adoption of the all-inclusive 
plan of occupational disease compensation. 


Gara 


Important Next Steps in Vocational 
Rehabilitation 


Sime has a three-fold duty to industrial cripples—to provide 
accident compensation and medical care; to rehabilitate them 
for useful work, and then to place them in suitable jobs. 

This nation has wholeheartedly committed itself to the sound 
policy of rehabilitating industrial cripples. Public approval of this 
legislation is shown by the promptness with which the vast majority 
of states accepted the provisions of the act of Congress passed in 
1920 providing for federal-state cooperation. No less than forty-one 
states are cooperating with the federal government under this law. 
This is a clear mandate to those responsible to keep the work going 
on a high plane of effectiveness. 

The “evolution, scope, organization, and administration of the 
program of vocational rehabilitation of disabled persons” is outlined 
in a 98-page illustrated bulletin recently issued by the Federal Board 
for Vocational Education.1 ‘Vocational rehabilitation,” it is stated, 
“touches so many fields of endeavor, so many functions of the 
federal, state, and local governments, and comes so frequently into 
contact with the activities of innumerable private agencies, that many 
persons throughout the nation are seeking information about the 
program.” The bulletin—‘“prepared in response to this demand” 
and “in the interests of general promotion of vocational rehabilita- 
tion”—is an excellent outline of the development of this important 
work during the past seven years. 

So impressive is the record of accomplishment and of nationwide — 
approval during these seven years, that) only those who took part 
in the legislative campaign of seven and eight years ago now remem- 
ber that the national legislation was won only after a stiff and per- 
sistent fight. Indeed, there came a time, just prior to the adoption of 
the federal act by Congress in 1920, when congressional interest that 
had been aroused two years earlier by the rehabilitation of the mili- 
tary cripples seemed to have subsided. Although hearings had been 
held before congressional committees, months had gone by without 
action. Friends of the measure who, had taken part in the legisla- 


*“Vocational Rehabilitation in the United States.” Bulletin No, 120. 
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tive discussion before the committees had scattered and were other- 
wise occupied. Even the “fathers” of the legislation in both Houses 
had given up hope. 

The American Association for Labor Legislation, which had 
strongly urged the inclusion of industrial cripples along with mili- 
tary cripples in the earlier act, redoubled its efforts to arouse public 
interest and to secure action at Washington in behalf of the bill. 
Finally, as the session was nearing its end, two members of the 
House were importuned to make ready for one final effort. Five 
days and nights of intensive buttonholing of Congressmen, with 
frequent reports of progress, so heartened them that they were 
willing to take the matter up on the floor of the House and lead what 
they had felt was a forlorn hope; When the fight was made on 
the floor it was a sharp one, and it was by a fairly close vote that 
the federal government adopted the principle of federal-state 
cooperation in this field. 

Here again is a clear demonstration of the fact that the final 
adoption of, important measures of social legislation that become 
firmly established as practical experience proves their merit, is 
brought about only after careful preparation and sustained and 
vigorous efforts. 

From the beginning the Association for Labor Legislation has 
held that compensation laws would fall short of their purpose if 
they were not accompanied by vocational rehabilitation. Indeed, 
neither functions properly without the other. Representing the 
public point of view, the Association has developed a unified legis- 
lative program which calls for (1) accident compensation, with 
emphasis upon prevention; (2) physical rehabilitation of the crippled 
worker and retraining for a new occupation suited to his handicap, 
and (3) placement of the rehabilitated worker in the right job. 

At the national conference on vocational rehabilitation held at 
Cleveland in 1925 the interrelation of workmen’s compensation and 
rehabilitation of industrial cripples was discussed. “The rehabilita- 
tion effort,” said Dr. R. M. Little, chief of the New York State 
Bureau of Rehabilitation and former member of the United States 
Employees’ Compensation Commission, “developed immediately out 
of workmen’s compensation and would never have come to pass 
without that influence. * * * The rehabilitation service should 
be closely related to workmen’s compensation. From the compen- 
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sation officials come reports of most of our clients. Rehabilitation 
does not start where compensation leaves off, but they overlap; 
therefore the two services should be dovetailed together.” And no 
less an authority than the United States Supreme Court has placed 
the seal of approval on this program when, in upholding the New 
York law providing for a special fund to be used for the main- 
tenance of the most needy cripples while they are being retrained 
for suitable jobs, it upheld the principle of extending workmen’s 
compensation legislation to aid directly in rehabilitation.* 

Seven years of progress under federal-state cooperation in voca- 
tional rehabilitation of industrial cripples has brought us to the point 
where action must be taken and policies fixed so as to carry on the 
work into the future on a uniformly high level of effectiveness. 
Immediate steps that should be taken include— 

(1) Acceptance of the provisions of the federal act by the seven 
states—Connecticut, Delaware, Kansas, Maryland, Texas, Vermont 
and Washington—that have lagged far behind the rest of the nation 
in this humane service and are still without any rehabilitation legis- 
lation. 

(2) Adoption by all states of special funds under workmen’s 
compensation laws to protect employers of rehabilitated persons 
against any added compensation costs in “‘second injury” cases. 

(3) General acceptance of the essential policy of administering 
vocational rehabilitation in close connection with workmen’s compen- 
sation. It is vital to the success of this legislation that emphasis be 
kept upon rehabilitation, avoiding any tendency to confine this 
service within the scope of education alone. 

(4) A searching, sympathetic, constructive survey of the results 
thus far under vocational rehabilitation legislation. This need was 
outlined two years ago in this Review (December, 1925). The 
American Association for Labor Legislation has not had the special 
funds to carry on such a comprehensive survey, and it is encouraging 
to find that the Federal Board for Vocational Education is now 
ready to announce a series of projected studies covering fundamental 
aspects of the work, including the “procedure and practices in the 
development of cooperative relations between rehabilitation agencies © 
and workmen’s compensation agencies.” 


* Sheehan & Co. v. Shuler, 265 U. S. 371. 


Two States Lead the Way to Accident 
Compensation for Convicts 


N 1927 two states—Maryland and Wisconsin—extended the pro- 
tection of their workmen’s accident compensation laws to convicts. 
By a close margin Maryland won the distinction of being the first 
state to put into effect this humane measure which for years has 
been advocated by the American Association for Labor Legislation.t 
In Maryland the law was signed by the governor on April 26, 
and went into effect June 1. In Wisconsin the law became effective 
June 17. 

Two years ago New York had the opportunity to take first place 
among the states in the enactment of this legislation but failed to 
seize it. A bill, drafted by the Association for Labor Legislation, 
was introduced by Assemblyman T. Channing Moore, an outstand- 
ing Republican, and was heartily supported by the Democratic Gov- 
ernor Smith. Republican leaders, however, allowed the bill to die 
in committee in the closing week of the 1925 session. Will the New 
York legislature of 1928, stimulated by the pioneering action of 
Wisconsin and Maryland and impressed with the need for this en- 
lightened action, extend the protection of workmen’s compensation 
to the wards of the state who suffer permanent disabling injuries as 
a result of compulsory labor? 

Despite improved safety conditions in some prison workshops, 
permanent injuries do occur—such as the loss of several fingers or 
the loss of an arm. Wards thus incapacitated are, when discharged, 
seriously handicapped in making an honest living. 

The obligation of the state toward its wards would seem to be 
greater than toward free labor because they are less able to secure 
by their own action the necessary measures of protection or payment 
of compensation. Yet, under present conditions, a ward who is 
maimed appears to have no redress. 

With two states now leading the way, there should be no further 
needless delay on the part of any state in meeting the social problem 
of permanently disabled convicts. 


* See “Workmen’s Compensation for Convicts,” by John B. Andrews, Ameri- 
can Labor Legislation Review, Vol. XV, No. 2, June, 1925, pp. 132-134. 
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Germany Completes Her Social 
Insurance System 


New Labor Placement and Unemployment;Insurance Law 


By H. A. MILtIs 


(Eprror’s Note: On July 16, 1927, as noted in this Review for September, Ger- 
many adopted “a most interesting full-fledged: unemployment insurance measure.” In 
the following article, Professor Millis of the University of Chicago, now studying 
labor legislation in Europe, sends us a clear and concise account of this law which 
completes a comprehensive system of social insurance. Germany's new act—which 
appears to have been drafted with a view to taking full advantage of Great Britain's 
intensive experience with unemployment insurance legislation—is of unusual significance 
as the most recent thorough-going attempt to provide an adequate legislative safeguard 
against the evils of unemployment.) 


HEN the currency system broke down, Germany experienced 

a most acute unemployment problem. To meet this, a system 
of semi-relief, semi-unemployment insurance was introduced in 
1924. Following that careful consideration was given to a per- 
manent scheme for dealing with the problem, the outcome of which 
has been the enactment of 1927, of a law relating to the placement 
of workers and providing unemployment insurance.1_ The insurance 
provided rounds out Germany’s most interesting’ system of social 
insurance which already embraced accident, sickness, burial, invalid- 
ity and old age insurance, maternity aid, and widows’ and orphans’ 
allowances. 

The unemployment insurance now provided for is carefully 
coordinated with the other parts of the system and particularly that 
providing insurance against sickness. The law is replete with details 
relating to the different phases of the matter and bears evidence of 
having been drafted after careful consideration of the systems of 
unemployment insurance in effect in other countries, the experience 
under them, and the proposals for amendment. The specialist will, 


*Gesetz iiber Arbeitsvermittlung und Arbeitslosenversicherung. Vom. 
16 Juli, 1927. Published in full in Reichsgesetzblatt, 1927, Nr. 32, pp. 187-218, 
and also separately in pamphlet form. 
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of course, read the law itself. In what follows an attempt is made 
to set out merely the “high points” in the system being introduced. 

While making use of existing insurance organizations and admin- 
istrative machinery, the law creates a new division or organ under 
the Ministry of Labor. Under this, there is to be a net-work of 
free public employment offices with at least one in each community 
(Gemeinde). ‘These offices are to be articulated; each is to have 
a board representing employers, workers and public; applicants for 
work are not to be referred to vacancies without being informed 
of strikes and lockouts which may be in effect, as well as of the 
conditions of employment; the government is to be informed of 
stoppages; all but the smaller employers may be required to give 
notification of vacancies; unemployed workers may be sent from 
one district to another for definite jobs when labor is not available 
at hand, and transportation may be provided and provision be made 
for dependents; private fee-charging agencies may be licensed to 
operate under certain conditions, but these are to be displaced at 
the end of 1930. Provision is also to be made for training of young 
workers and for retraining the older so as to rehabilitate them for 
employment. Within the limit of six weeks, the funds may be 
used for granting aid while the new job is being learned. To an 
extent, the securing of insurance benefits is dependent upon accept- 
ance of these arrangements. Finally, data are to be collected and 
made available on the state of the labor market. 

Roughly speaking, those brought within the embrace of the un- 
employment insurance scheme are those coming under compulsory 
sickness insurance. With few exceptions, manual workers and also 
salaried employees earning not to exceed 3,600 Marks per year—a 
very large majority—must be insured. Those engaged as laborers 
in agriculture and forestry are included, except where there is a 
holding of land of a size to be determined and less than half of 
the worker’s time is devoted to working for wages. Those work- 
ing, but living with the family on the farm are excepted. Similar 
provisions are made for fishermen. Workers under yearly contract 
are exempt from insurance until the expiration of the term covered 
is approached. . 

Those capable of? and willing to work, but in involuntary idle- 
ness, are entitled to unemployment benefits provided they have met 


?Means capable of earning at least a third of the customary wages of work- 
ers of this type, in the community. 
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certain conditions, have not exhausted their claims upon the fund, 
and have not left the last employment for insufficient reason. If 
the reason for leaving has been insufficient, the claim to benefit 
is to be disallowed ‘for a period of four weeks, but in individual 
cases this may be reduced to two weeks. Claim to benefit is to be 
sacrificed where suitable employment is refused. “Suitable employ- 
ment” means a standard or the usual rate of wages; no strike or 
lockout is in effect at the time; the conditions are healthy or com- 
monly so regarded; provision for dependents will be sufficiently 
secure; the work is suited to the worker’s training, previous em- 
ployment, and physical condition. Moreover, after nine weeks the 
worker may not refuse a position not in line with his training and 
previous employment, if it will bring him later advancement, Those 
who refuse to accept retraining in certain types of cases, sacrifice 
their claims to benefit for a period of four weeks. Finally, claim to 
benefit is lost where the unemployment is due to strike or lockout, 
but if the stoppage is outside the establishment and denial of benefit 
would involve hardship, benefit may be paid. This, as well as many 
other matters, is a subject for the formulation of rules and regula- 
tions, these to be approved by the Minister of Labor. 

To be eligible to benefit, the worker must normally have been 
employed (and payment to the fund being made by him and on his 
account) in an insurable occupation, or in insurable occupations, 
for a minimum of 26 weeks in the preceding twelve months, or, 
in any event, for at least 26 weeks in the last three years. The 
waiting period is seven days, but may be reduced to three; where 
the insured has been employed for less than six weeks, or has been 
working not to exceed two-thirds time for two weeks, or has been 
disabled for at least one week, benefit is payable from the begin- 
ning of unemployment. Claims to benefit become exhausted after 
payment for 26 weeks in the year, but the administration in time 
of a particularly bad state of the labor market, may grant not to 
exceed 39 weeks of benefit in the twelve months. Special pro- 
vision may be made for trades with rectirring periods of unemploy- 
ment. Claims are to be presented at the appropriate employment 
office, accompanied by evidence relative to contributions, benefits 


received, dependents, etc. Check-up through employers is provided 


for. Benefits are paid weekly. 
The rate of benefit is a certain percentage of the wage norm for 
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the claimant’s group. The insured are divided into eleven groups 
and a norm is established for each. New classes and changes may 
be introduced by order properly approved. The eleven classes or 
groups, with norms and rate of benefit, set out in the law are as 
follows: 


Percentage of 
Norm Norm for 


Class M. weekly benefit 
I. Earning not to exceed 10 M............ 8 75 
LL, cs over 10 but not to exceed 14M.. 12 65 
iL =3 Sea ae ee | Lt 16 55 
IV. “ Sing te hua trees DEE SR ear 4 | 47 
MV by eas ae. NS a8 See pie eA 40 
WAR a pe Ue aaa eee SO rou Oo 40 

VII. - eas) Po ago arto Se 

VIII. ie et on eer ea. AD 35 
IX. ot Set ee ba SL 35 
»,& rh pede we | OU). Od 35 
Des = * 60.Marks (per week)...... 63 35 


Thus, the “personal” benefit varies from 6 to 22 Marks per week, 
and stands in contrast to the British flat rates for adult males, adult 
females and male and female youths. 

In addition to the personal benefit, there are allowances for legal 
dependents or those wholly or mainly dependent upon the insured, 
but those drawing benefits on their own account are excluded. The 
allowance for each dependent is 5 per cent of the norm for the group 
in which the insured finds place, but the total payment, personal 
benefit and allowances for dependents, taken together, is not to ex- 
ceed certain percentages of the norms established by law or order. 
These are 80 per cent for groups I and II; 75 for group III; 72 
for group IV; 65 for groups V and VI; 62.5 for group VII; and 
60 for groups VIII to XI. 

Within certain limits casual employment obtained is not to be 
considered in the payment of benefit. Unemployment is carefully , 
coordinated with the other branches of social insurance so that pro- 
visions find place in the law designed to prevent the drawing of two 
or more benefits at the same time. 

The costs of the above system, including necessary reserves, are 
to be met from equal contributions by employer and worker. Here 
is one contrast to the British system, under which the Exchequer 
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also contributes. Normally, the contributions are made as additions 
to those made for sickness insurance and are paid into the Ort-, 
Land-, or other Kranken-Kassen in which the sickness insurance is 
carried. As implied, the contributions are not the flat rates of the 
British system, but (normally) dependent upon the basic figures for 
the several groups as established under sickness insurance. The 
funds thus collected are turned over periodically to the special in- 
stitutions set up under this new law, which incur and pay the bills. 

In addition to the provisions relating to the transfer, training and 
retraining of workers (with provision for them and their families) 
to which reference has been made, the law also provides for loans 
and grants-in-aid to provide employment. These may be extended 
to “productive works,” especially those producing nourishment, raw 
materials and products used in industry. 

Incidentally, it may be pointed out that the insurance of the “out- 
lander,” if any, is made more or less dependent upon the provision 
made by the country of which he is a national. 

Such, roughly stated, are the main provisions of the latest branch 
of social insurance introduced by Germany. The law gives the Ger- 
man answer to a number of problems which have arisen in British 
experience with unemployment insurance: among them, the unem- 
ployed youth; the adult needing a new trade; and the problem of 
expense and provision for dependents when workers are moved 
from one community to another. As the latest, and a thorough- 
going attempt to deal with the problem of unemployment, this Ger- 
man law will interest the student of the subject more than any other 
statute in effect. 


New Jersey Insurance Company Fails 


PAILURES of private insurance companies, no less than the increasing 

costs of commercial insurance, are reminders to industry everywhere 
that the exclusive state fund, as in Ohio, is the most secure and economical 
method of carrying accident compensation insurance. The most recent con- 
spicuous: failure is that of the Manufacturers’ Liability Company of New 
Jersey. This company was launched in 1911 under the auspices of the state 
manufacturers’ association. Its failure after sixteen years presents serious 
problems both to employers who are left, “holding the bag” and to injured 
workers whose awards have not been fully paid. The New Jersey commis- 
sioner of Labor states that he intends “to hold the employer responsible in 
every instance.” Meanwhile testimony before an official commission brought 
out that many employees of concerns that believed they were protected by 
insurance in the now “sick” New Jersey company have been unable to obtain 
compensation payments due them. 
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An Appeal to the Developing South 


ORTY-ONE representative Southern bishops and ministers on 
March 28 issued an “Appeal to Industrial leaders of the South.” 
Expressing pride in “the remarkable growth of Southern indus- 
try” and affirming “our interest in the well-being of the people of 
the industrial South,” the appeal declares there is “necessity for the 
improvement of certain social and economic conditions, especially 
in the textile industry, but existing also in other industries.” 

Among the evils cited are “the isolation of population in the 
mill village; the long working week, extending in many industries 
even to 55 and 60 hours; a certain amount of the seven-day week 
which still exists in some industries,” and “the employment of 
women and children between 14 and 16 at overlong periods of labor.” 

The statement of the Southern church leaders drew the fire of 
President John E. Edgerton of the National Association of Manu- 
facturers. In his broadside Mr. Edgerton admits that Southern 
industry has problems peculiar to the section. The mill villages, he 
protested, are the natural products of conditions there. And he 
asserted that American industry “has attained a higher degree of 
success than any of our professions or non-industrial pursuits or 
wny of our other institutions.” 

The American Association for Labor Legislation looks upon the 
Appeal of the Southern churchmen not only as an enlightened 
document but also as a significant manifestation of a growing recog- 
nition in the South that its development industrially calls increas- 
ingly for protective labor standards. There is, however, a surpris- 
ing omission in the Appeal ; it makes no reference to the striking fact 
that the only remaining area in the United States still without work- 
men’s accident compensation legislation is in the South. North and 
South Carolina, Arkansas, Mississippi, Florida and the District of 
Columbia are the “black spots” on the workmen’s compensation map. 
Efforts are under way to remove these black spots. Here is an 
opportunity to make a splendid beginning in that “improvement of 
social and economic conditions” for which the bishops and ministers 


appeal.” 
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Old Age Pension Legislation 


N Montana, Silver Bow county which includes Butte, the largest city in the 
state, recently accepted the provisions of the state old age pension law. 
The county treasurer stated that the pension plan was adopted in the interest 
of economy. 


In Wisconsin, the campaign to bring Milwaukee county under the state old 
age pension act is being continued. A mass meeting, September 30, attended 
by representatives of forty organizations resulted in the organization of the 
Milwaukee County Association for the Promotion of Old Age Pensions. At a 
recent hearing before a committee of the county board, representatives of more 
than twenty local organizations appeared in favor of adopting the old age pen- 
sion plan, under which the state bears one-third of the expense. The common 
council of the city of Milwaukee, in October, unanimously adopted a resolution 
urging the county board to accept the provisions of the old age pension law. 
Since the city pays about 85 per cent of the county expenses, it was believed 
the council’s action would carry great weight. But, on November 8, the county 
board voted for the second time against the proposal—12 in favor and 8 against, 
with a two-thirds vote required. On a similar vote a year ago only 7 members 
registered approval. 


OLp age pensions went into effect in British Columbia on October 1. More 
than 2,500 old people will be cared for immediately. British Columbia is the 
first province to participate in the new Canadian act under which the Dominion 
government pays half the cost of pensions paid to the aged by the province. 


An editorial in the New York World, headed “A Substitute for the Poor- 
house,” comments approvingly on the movement for enactment of an old age 
pension law at the forthcoming session of the New York legislature. It says: 
“The laws simply substitute limited assistance in the home for support in poor- 
farms or workhouses, thus extending a principle long ago applied in advanced 
states to orphans and widows with young children.” 


CoMMENTING on a study of the care of the aged in the sixty-nine private 
homes for old people in and around New York City, recently made by Mrs. 
Edith Shatto King of the Charity Organization Society, Better Times, in an 
article on “The Pitiful Plight of the Aged,” says: 


“The homes differ as widely in their comforts and appointments as they do — 


in their requirements. Luxury and penury are at the top and bottom. A few 
have individual rooms for all the guests, some have small rooms housing four 
to six and some retain the dormitory plan, row upon row of white enamel beds, 
no individual lockers and nothing to make life restful or pleasant. 
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“There is practically no way of telling how nearly the accommodations for 
the care of the aged approaches the need. Waiting lists are reported by insti- 
tutions, but no one knows how many have duplicate names. Individuals often 
register at two or more homes. Some register several years before they actu- 
ally want to enter in order to assure a place for themselves in the institution 
of their choice. The result is that the people of the minimum age limit, having 
made application early, are entering the homes and the older people, having 
staved off the time of application, are finding it increasingly difficult to find 
places. 

“The problem of finding homes for the latter group is often referred to the 
family agencies. Small savings decrease, destitution haunts them. There are 
about 1,500 old people under the care of these agencies in New York City. 
They have no longing for life in an institution. While body and soul 
can be kept together they cling to their possessions and their freedom. 
Many of them are capable of light work and do earn small sums which are 
supplemented by the family agencies. Many social workers believe that 
through supervised employment of the aged many of them could retain their 
own homes with small subsidies from the agencies and that this could be done 
at smaller cost to society and with greater satisfaction to the old people than 
through entrance into a home. This contention is borne out by the experi- 
ence of the Association for Improving the Condition of the Poor which recently 
made a study of its own program for the aged. This organization finds it can 
keep an aged person in his own little apartment for about $600 a year, while to 
maintain him in a private institution costs about $900 annually.” 

This study reaffirms the findings of private and public investigators else- 
where as to the inadequacy and inhumanity of abandoning aged dependents 
to poorhouses or other institutions. It emphasizes anew the need for the 
adoption of old age pension legislation. New York is one of the states that 
will have an opportunity to enact a statewide old age pension law at its forth- 
coming legislative session, early in 1928. 


In newspapers of November 4 appeared the following story: 


“TOO OLD, ENDS LIFE 
“Springfield, Mass., Nov. 3 (U. P.).—They were going to send Mrs. 

Elizabeth Woods, 68, to an old ladies’ home, but attendants found her 

dead in her own kitchen today. A tube from which poured illuminating 

gas was in her mouth.” 

Charitable societies have reported the poignant desire—and the heroic 
efforts—of aged dependents to get along somehow in their own rooms or 
homes, however bare, rather than to be put away in a poorhouse or other insti- 
tution. When statewide old age pensions are adopted by all states, worthy 
old folks who find themselves dependent after a life-time of service will no 
longer have their spirits broken by the fear and shame of being put away in 
an “institution.” 

The American Association for Labor Legislation, after careful study and 
conference with other organizations, is submitting a constructive program for 
the needed state legislation and invites your cooperation in the necessary educa- 
tional campaign to secure the adoption of this reasonable old age pension plan. 


Notes on Vienna Conference for 
Social Progress 


With a Sidelight on Public Works and Unemployment 


By Orto T. MALLERY 


(Epitor’s Note: These notes were written “on the ground” by Mr. Mallery, 
treasurer of the American Association for Labor Legislation, who together with Prof. 
Irving Fisher, past president, represented this Association at the 1927 meeting of the 
International Association for Social Progress. This international Association, of which 
the Association for Labor Legislation is the American section, was created in 1925 
by amalgamating three former allied organizations—the International Association for 
Labor Legislation, the International Association on Unemployment, and the Interna- 
tional Social Insurance Committee. Mr. Mallery includes with his vivid highlights on 
the Conference an interesting account of Vienna's public works program, which he 
points out “was a hundred times more difficult” than the proposals made in the United 
States to stabilize employment by long-range advance planning of public works.) 


Vienna, September 15, 1927. 


HE INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR SOCIAL 

PROGRESS is in full swing. It is interesting to see all nations 
in one room, like a League of Nations Assembly. The presiding 
officer is a genial German—the principal secretary is a round Swiss 
professor. A retired French banker of great reputation, Lazard, 
was the central figure to-day. He has a villa in the suburbs of 
Paris, is wealthy, and devotes himself to social questions, studying, 
writing, and flying over the world to speak and confer. [Hie was 
the chairman of a representative committee of many nations that 
drew up the report on “The Control of Business Movements by 
Means of Credit”—. e., what banks can do to stabilize industrial 
life. It is a masterful report, concurred in by many wise men, and 
most optimistic. Hoover started this idea winging in 1921 at the 
President’s Conference on Unemployment. Now it is a full-fledged 
economic bird flying strong on a favorable wind. 

The meetings are held in the Hall of Sciences of the ancient: 
university. The ceiling is covered with allegorical groups depicting 
“The Knowledge of Right and Wrong”—“Investigation of Causes” 
—and a most impressive array of man’s scientific achievements, 
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Premier Seipel addressed us in welcome. He looks like a 
twentieth century Savonarola, with the addition of a “fly’s billiard 
table” on top. He gives the impression of a man who could bring 
order out of chaos and never lose his nerve or patience. You have 
to admire the precision with which these public men speak, and the 
pleasing emphasis on word and phrase. They “get over.” Seipel 
is a conservative. Vienna is socialistic. Vienna having one-third 
of the population of Austria is a strong socialistic minority in the 
Austrian Congress. Seipel thus has a delicate political situation, 
comparable to what the second French Republic faced in 1871 when 
Paris was a red-hot socialistic commune and the rest of France con- 
servative. Just what was the meaning of the mob riots of July 15 
is debatable. Some think Moscow was stirring up the waters to 
overflow into a new Soviet state. Others think it was a wild esca- 
pade of a few. In any case it was subdued in short order. I saw 
the ruins of two fine public buildings burned in the riot. The rest 
of the evidence is in the hospital. 

The congress is concerned chiefly with the scientific reports of 
several committees of international complexion which have been 
working for some months. One committee reported on the present 
practice and future goals of unemployment insurance. Millions of 
people are insured under various government laws, Germany being 
the latest addition. Another committee has brought in an admirable 
report on “Credit Control.” Prof. Irving Fisher, who spoke on it, 
made a great success. 

Another report is the “Effect of Rationalization on Labor and 
Society.” Rationalization is the term used on the Continent for 
elimination of waste in industry and the Ford processes. This is 
a red hot topic. Some think it is further enslaving the worker ; 
others, that the increased productivity per worker may or will in- 
crease his wages and comfort. Still others insist that if the workers 
accept rationalization they must be accorded at the same time greater 
participation in management. The British section are more confident 
of its good effects than the others. The debate is lively. 

These committees do the real work of the congress, between 
sessions. The reports they bring in are scientific documents based 
upon the sum of international current information, and represent 
the fused knowledge and opinion of administrative experts from 
many lands. The report on “Credit Control,” for example, is aj piece 
of work that could not have been done by any one individual and 
really embodies the present state of the art plus a plan for the future. 
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The debates rather than adding to a well conceived committee report, 
serve to reveal any weakness. The scientific men are dominant in 
the international Association. The sprinkling of partisans is enough 
to guide them between Scylla and Charybdis. 

The President of Austria invited us to tea at Ballhausplatz, the 
“Downing Street” of old days when Imperial Austria was a mighty 
power. Here the Peace of Vienna was dictated in 1815 by Metter- 
nich. His portrait, astute, aristocratic, and self-satisfied, hangs on 
the wall. For one hundred years his name has been the equivalent 
of Machiavelli, or Devil, in political significance. The peace of 1815 
has been condemned as the most iniquitous. The peace of 1918 
promises to equal it in the number of submerged minorities and to 
beat it in economic derangements. After the anti-French allies had 
drawn a map of Europe in their supposed interest it took a hundred 
years before the anti-German allies got around to drawing as bad 
a one. Whoever has the power misuses it. No one is good enough 
to dictate a peace. 

There stood President Heinisch under Metternich’s portrait, an 
old harmless, mild professor of economics. Shorn of all glory and 
trappings, the empire gone, the population reduced five-sixths, the 
City of Vienna now one-third of the whole, the remnant is repre- 
sented by him. He responded to our set speech of greeting with 
genial anecdotes. He said the predecessors of our Association for 
Social Progress had overcome great obstacles. He remembered that, 
as a young man coming to Vienna, a workman in the street car said 
to him, “What a fortunate human being you are!” “How do you 
know whether I am or not?” said Heinisch; “you never saw me 
before.” “But,” said the workman, “you have had the privilege of 
associating with educated people!” 

“Since those days,” said Heinisch, “education: has been brought 
within the reach of all. ; 

“In the 1880’s workmen worked the thirteen-hour day, incon- 
ceivable as that now is. On such a September day as this they 
started and ended work in darkness. No wonder tuberculosis was 
rampant and men had a narrow outlook on life. The things of the 
spirit had little chance until men had more opportunities. The 
pioneers in social progress had overcome the evils of those days. — 
Our organization was carrying on the fight for social progress,” he 
ended. 

Then we were served a magnificent tea in sumptuous style while 
the President chatted with us individually. 
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From the window of the foreign office of old one sees the 
majestic Parliament buildings. Here the destinies of sixty millions 
used to be settled. Now they are hollow shells where nothing much 
happens. Nothing could be more impressive, more satisfying archi- 
tecturally than this vista. 

In the evening Mayor Seitz gave us a banquet. The Rathhaus 
is an immense Gothic edifice, with spires and graceful arches. I be- 
lieve it has been the supreme success of its kind in Europe, and the 
model for Munich and Copenhagen. Immense as it is, yet it gives 
the impression of lightness, aspiration, “heavenwardness.” We 
ascended the festival staircase, lined with palms as for a wedding, 
and in the grand style. The Mayor’s audience chamber, wonder of 
wonders, was ventilated! By forced draught! ‘The first instance 
of non-stifling public reception in my experience. The speeches 
(more wonderful progress!) occurred before the banquet! Thus 
the speakers could enjoy the repast unharassed by anticipatory fears. 
Mayor Seitz was formerly a teacher, and the first President of 
Austria. He has all the tricks of a vote getting, friend making 
politician, and stuck to happy phrases and generalities about peace. 
As we entered the great banquet hall to a stirring march by a fine 
band, social progress seemed already won. Each table had a hundred 
seats on each side—six hundred places in all. No ancient baron or 
recent emperor had any banqueting hall to beat this. Fresh air, 
high Gothic vaulted ceilings, statues of ancient Bambergers who 
glorified Vienna, in niches like saints in churches, and a feeling of 
spacious magnificence. The buzz of conversation was insignificant 
in such a great hall. No babel. The band was a pleasing under- 
tone. It made the “Beautiful Blue Danube” flow gloriously. 

Next morning at seven I was at the office of Hans Breitner, 
Socialist, ex-financier, budget maker, tax layer, and general power 
behind the city administration. He has a reputation for ruthless- 
ness, honesty, driving power, and administrative genius. His office 
hours are the earliest and latest in Vienna. Like Hoover he wastes 
no words, is specific, clear, and despises humbug. I got from him 
the meat of the question—“How did Vienna manage to execute 
public works on such a vast scale in the worst times, when its credit 
was zero, its industry prostrate, unemployment general, and financial 
power low? 

The following points prove that the proposals of the American 
Association for Labor Legislation are feasible, because the Vienna 
practice was a hundred times more difficult. Vienna had two factors 
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that so far have been missing in the United States: (1) Dire neces- 
sity, (2) determination. 
(A) Background of Vienna History. 

Before the war Vienna had great wealth and miserable housing con- 
ditions for workers. The worker paid 20 to 30 per cent of his wages 
for rent, and then took in boarders to make ends meet. 

After the war foreigners bought up houses with depreciated cur- 
rency, or owners paid off mortgages with it. 

Capital did not build any new houses. Rents were limited by law 
and cost of new houses would have necessitated higher rents than 
anyone could or would pay. 

Population of Vienna was increased by nationals dispossessed from 
lands no longer Austrian. 

(B) Policy. 

The Socialist administration has built thousands of dwellings at 
extremely low rents. 

What were the possible Policies p— 

(a) To subsidize private building by loans at low rates, by supple- 
menting rents received by private owners of new dwellings, etc. These 
methods were used in Munich, etc. 

(b) To have the city borrow the money and build, letting the rents 
pay the interest. 

(Not done, because rents would have been too high and 
money could not have been borrowed from abroad unless it 
looked like a paying proposition. ) 

(c) To cut the Gordion knot, as was done; have the city build 
out of current taxes, thus not charge itself interest or amortization 
and set the rents at a low figure. 

(C) Results. 

(a) City spent 30 per cent of all tax receipts on public works, 
chiefly housing. 

(b) Laid a heavy tax on rents of old houses but limited the rent 
to so low a figure that the owner got practically nothing and the 
city all. 

In the opinion of Breitner and the Socialist administration this was 
justified by— 

(1) Necessity. 

(2) Owners were largely foreigners who had bought 
houses for nothing in the crisis, or people who got houses for 
nothing by paying off mortgages with depreciated currency. 

(3) Everybody else had lost everything, i, ¢., bank de- 
positors, bondholders—why should house owners be a privi- 
leged class? 

(4) It was the only way money could be raised. 

(5) Low rents made foreign trade possible, i, é., Was an 
indirect subsidy because workers could afford to take lower 
wages than in countries where they had to pay higher rents. 

(c) The boarders disappeared. Families had privacy. Low rents 
made it unnecessary to get boarders, always a disturbing intrusion. 
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Boarders now married and had their own quarters. (A capitalist tells 
me that there are now less people and more apartments in Vienna than 
pre-war.) 

(d) New buildings, better and cheaper than anything ever offered 
before. One difference between men and beasts ought to be that men 
do not live in caves, holes, and nests. Private capital had not and 
could not provide decent and healthy quarters. 

My comments. 

(a) This was a transference of property from one class to an- 
other—from the bourgeois house owner or capitalist to the prole- 
tariat via the state. In theory this is not just. In practice it will be 
done when conditions are bad enough. 

(b) The house owner has not been dispossessed—he may eventually 
have all the proceeds of the rents; he is now paying what the high- 
bracket income tax payer in the United States is paying toward making 
good the costs of the war—and then some. He was the only fellow 
left with an income, so he pays everybody else’s taxes. 

(c) The politics behind these new community apartments is clever. 

(1) If good Socialists have first call on the apartments, as 
opponents say, then these great hives are centers of Socialistic 
propaganda. 

(2) Common laundries, common kindergarten rooms, im- 
maculate housekeeping, plenty of sunshine and air and a great 
social advance for the masses—playgrounds are near some of 
them and they have large courtyards and no rear or dark rooms. 
All this increases the Socialist vote. 

(3) Rents are as low as the floor space is small. Space 
is one-half Munich average but more than Vienna pre-war. 
Rents are now 3 per cent of wages instead of 30 per cent pre- 
war. Rents are 90 cents per month minimum for room and 
toilet for a single man; and $3.60 maximum for kitchen, room, 
and toilet for a family. One set of buildings contains 500 
apartments and houses 1,900 souls. .(“Raumanof” near Hayden 
Park.) 

(d) This policy of municipal housing, of taxation, and of active 
execution of public works kept the people of Vienna alive. 

(e) Each new apartment building has a large permanent sign on it 
stating that it was built out of proceeds of “rent tax.” This popular- 
izes the tax, which is paid direct by the rentor to the city treasury. 
Certainly the rent payer cannot kick if he pays less rent plus tax than 
before the war as rent alone. 

(f) Breitner says the whole cost of building is not met by rent 
tax, but admits this is merely a matter of bookkeeping. The rent tax 
is sufficient in amount to cover building costs. 

(g) Vienna will have no day of reckoning to face as our cities 
will, which borrow and spend extravagantly. 

(h) Vienna has proved that it is possible to expand Public Works 
under economic conditions worse than we have ever experienced in the 
United States. 


‘State Fund “Over Five Times As 
Efficient” As Commercial 
Insurance 


qd pie saving to North Dakota employers, by insuring in an exclu- 
sive state fund for workmen’s accident compensation insurance, 
rather than through commercial insurance companies, was $200,052 
for a single year. 

This is shown in the report of an audit of the North Dakota 
State Fund for 1926 recently made by Miles M. Dawson & Son, 
consulting actuaries, New York City. The State Fund is found to 
be solvent ; the compensation benefits to injured workers are liberal, 
and are provided “at a minimum of cost to the employers of the state 
by the low expenses of administration” of the exclusive state fund. 

The actuarial report states that the expense ratio of the State 
Fund is only 10 per cent as compared with 36 per cent upon an in- 
surance company basis, and that therefore— 

“Tt costs North Dakota employers through its workmen’s com- 
pensation Fund, 11.1 cents to pay $1.00 of benefits to injured work- 
men. On the insurance company basis * * * it would cost North 
Dakota employers, through insurance companies, 56.2 cents to pay 
$1.00 of benefits to injured workmen. Therefore, as the same 
amount is paid to the injured workmen in either case, $1.00, it follows 
that your Fund is OVER FIVE TIMES AS EFFICIENT as 
insurance company operation.” 

“Opponents of exclusive State Funds will attempt to overcome 
this mathematical demonstration by stating that the low expense 
cost of State Funds is due to inefficiency and laxity, causing benefits 
to be paid where not warranted and, by reason of this inefficiency 
increasing the benefits, the ratio of expenses to benefits or premiums 
becomes smaller; also, that insurance company service secures for 
an employer lower insurance costs than he would otherwise secure. 
It may fairly be stated with regard to such statements, as against the 
mathematical demonstration that your Fund is solvent, that such 
statements are ‘assertions, not proved.’ And it would require some 
super-service, and that highly magnified, to surpass an efficiency in - 
the ratio of more than 5 to 1. 

“Moreover, State Funds continually so far increase in their assets 
and surpluses, after the charging of initial lower rates than insurance 
companies charge, and in addition thereto, returning dividends: they 
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are year by year becoming larger, stronger, and more stable. There- 
fore, any such statement with regard to the superior efficiency of 
insurance company service contains within it proof of its own falsity; 
because, if for the sake of the argument only, we admit that insur- 
ance company service is superior, then, while State Funds can thrive 
and become strong under lower rates than insurance companies, and 
in addition thereto return dividends, with service inferior to that 
of insurance companies; by the very argument, or more correctly, 
the very statement of their opponents, it logically and irrefutably 
follows that, the more nearly State Funds approximate the assumed 
superior service and efficiency of the insurance companies, by so 
much more will State Fund rates and premiums become lower (and 
they are lower than those of insurance companies now), and State 
Fund dividends will be increased. 

“The above remarks relative to State Funds we consider to be in 
order for inclusion in this report, by reason of the attempts made 
in North Dakota at the last session of your legislature, to provide 
for insurance company operations in workmen’s compensation in 
your state.” 

A comparison is made of compensation law costs in North Dakota, 
under the exclusive state fund, and in the neighboring state of Min- 
nesota, where private insurance companies carry the business. 

“Minnesota employers, and hence those who purchased their 
products,” the report states, “paid over one-eighth more in premiums 
than the employers in North Dakota, and their customers. Min- 
nesota expenses were over three and one-fourth times those of North 
Dakota, but Minnesota workmen received from one-fourth to one- 
fifth less than North Dakota workmen. * * * Which has every 
appearance of the Minnesota workmen and employers ‘carrying the 
bag’ for the insurance companies.” 


Regular Legislative Sessions 
1928 


(CONGRESS (70th Congress, Ist session) and the following 

nine states hold regular legislative sessions during 1928: Ken- 
tucky, Louisiana, Massachusetts, Mississippi, New Jersey, New 
York, Rhode Island, South Carolina, Virginia. 


New York State Fund Saves Millions 
To Employers in Compensation 
Insurance 


ONTINUED success of the New York State Fund for work- 
men’s accident compensation insurance is shown in its annual 
report for 1926. Employers increasingly are insuring in the state 
fund which has in more than twelve years of operation demonstrated 
that it provides the required protection much more economically and 
securely than do the insurance companies. Organized labor is so 
impressed with the advantages of state fund insurance that it is 
strongly urging the legislature to extend this insurance by adopting 
an exclusive state fund. 

Under the New York workmen’s compensation law of 1914 in- 
surance was made obligatory in practically all cases. For this reason, 
the state fund report points out, “it was obvious that the legislature 
was in duty bound to provide a means for the employers of the 
state to obtain insurance against their liability under this law at cost.” 

How well this policy is being carried out through the State 
Fund—even against the strenuous and frequently unscrupulous com- 
petition of commercial insurance companies—is indicated in the 
report. “The State Fund,” it says, “pays no commission to brokers 
or general agents, and as a result is enabled to give its policyholders 
the benefit of this saving by reducing its rates 15 per cent. In this 
way all Fund policyholders pay an initial premium 15 per cent less 
than they would pay if they were insured with any other carrier. In 
addition the Fund has for a number of years paid, and is continuing 
to pay, a dividend of 15 per cent at the expiration of the assured’s 
policy, so that the net saving to policyholders is 2734 per cent of 
stock company rates.” 

The great saving to industry that is made possible by the state 
fund, in contrast with the cost of commercial insurance, is thus 
tersely stated in the report: 

“It is a significant fact that employers in the state of New 
York who have contributed over $226,000,000 in premiums to 
stock companies writing compensation insurance from the in- 
ception date of the law, July 1, 1914, to December 31, 1924, 
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would have saved more than $60,000,000 had they been insured 
in the State Fund.” 

The report cites cases showing that “stock companies have been 
known to resist the payment of claims because of the failure of their 
assured to comply with one of the technicalities of their policy” 
and that “the employer himself has had to pay compensation claims 
because of the insolvency of his insurance carrier,” and it declares: 
“There is no compensation carrier in the state of New York whose 
protection is quite as complete as that of the State Fund.” 


A Challenge to Congress 


ONGRESS is once more—after six long years of unjustifiable delay— 

called upon to adopt the well-considered Fitzgerald bill to provide acci- 
dent compensation for workers in private employments in the District of 
Columbia. Opposition to this measure is engineered by self-serving commercial 
casualty insurance companies that have enlisted the aid of national and local 
chambers of commerce. 

The Citizens Advisory Council to the Commissioners of the District en- 
dorsed the Fitzgerald bill, which congressional committees in three favorable 
reports have declared to be “a just and adequate and reasonable compensation 
provision especially well adapted to meet the unique conditions existing in the 
District of Columbia.” 

Protesting against this endorsement, local employers’ organizations demanded 
a rehearing, which was held. Upon invitation of the Advisory Council, the 
secretary of the American Association for Labor Legislation appeared in behalf 
of the Fitzgerald bill, endorsing the Council’s favorable action. The Council 
did not rescind its earlier endorsement, whereupon the business interests aiding 
the casualty companies set out to “get” members of the Council in the election 
of April 2, 1927, and succeeded in defeating the only labor representative. 

Later, in October, representatives of a number of local business organiza- 
tions, including the Board of Trade, Chamber of Commerce, Merchants’ and 
Manufacturers’ Association, and the Real Estate Board, appeared before the 
District Commissioners and demanded abolition of the Advisory Council, citing 
its endorsement of the Fitzgerald bill. 

It remains to be seen whether this bold attack upon the citizens’ represent- 
ative committee meets with any degree of success and whether special atten- 
tion will be given by Congress to these tactics of the opposition. Such tactics 
constitute a direct challenge to Congress, which is responsible for legislation 
and administration in the District. 

The American Federation of Labor, in behalf of the wage-earners whom 
this legislation is designed to protect, has recently reasserted its support of 
the Fitzgerald bill. 


Misleading Propaganda Against Quebec 
Proposal for State Fund Insurance 


Commercial Casualty Companies Misrepresent Develop- 
ments in United States in Attack on Canadian Plan 
for Exclusive State Fund for Workmen’s 
Accident Compensation 


By Freperick W. MacKENnZzi£ 


OMMERCIAL casualty insurance companies are on the defen- 

sive in Canada. All the provinces of the Dominion except three 
have adopted workmen’s compensation laws that provide the re- 
quired insurance through exclusive state funds. One of the excep- 
tions is Quebec. This province has enacted a compulsory compensa- 
tion law but it has allowed private insurance companies to carry the 
business. Now a strong movement is under way to secure the adop- 
tion at the forthcoming session of the legislature of the exclusive 
state fund plan of accident compensation insurance. This desirable 
move is being strenuously opposed by the commercial insurance com- 
panies and agents, who have resorted to the same unscrupulous and 
self-serving tactics against state funds that have long been in evidence 
in the United States. 

Insurance-company propaganda? aimed against the proposed state 
fund in Quebec is characteristically misleading. It sets forth the 
same specious arguments and appeals to prejudice that have for years 
been used by the powerful casualty insurance lobby in the United 
States. What is more, its published references to state fund legisla- 
tion in the United States are designed to discredit the movement on 
this side of the border in the minds of the people of Quebec and are 
a glaring misrepresentation of the facts. 

Somewhat ironically, the present issue—and the commercial in- 
surance propagandists admit that “the issue is a real one in the minds 
of the legislature of Quebec”—was precipitated by the insurance 
companies themselves. The rates recently fixed by the companies 


* A conspicuous example of this specious propaganda is a printed pamphlet 
“Why Quebec Province Should Retain Private iurekes a a Comper 
Plan for Workmen’s Compensation for Industrial Accidents Rather Than Adopt 
a Monopolistic Government Plan of Insurance,” prepared and published by 
insurance company and agents’ associations, 
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for compensation insurance were so “high” that they aroused a storm 
of protest by Quebec employers. 

insurance is made compulsory upon employers under the work- 
men’s compensation law of Quebec, as amended in 1926. But pri- 
vate insurance companies were allowed by the act to carry the busi- 
ness. The new act was scheduled to go into effect on April 1, 1927. 
When, after months of delay, the insurance companies announced 
their rates, the employers were shocked. The rates were “so high 
as to threaten the existence of smaller industries.’ The larger em- 
ployers, aroused over this increase in the cost of compensation in- 
surance, decided to join together and form a mutual insurance com- 
pany to carry their own required insurance, and the legislature of 
1927 enacted a law incorporating the Quebec Mutual Casualty 
Company. 

So widespread and vigorous was the protest of the Quebec em- 
ployers that the government introduced a bill, which was promptly 
passed by the legislature, postponing for one year the date on which 
the 1926 workmen’s compensation act is to become effective. The 
Minister of Public Works and Labor frankly stated that the reason 
for this action lay in the high rates for insurance against accidents 
that were being charged by insurance companies. Meanwhile the 
legislature, when it convenes in January, will be called upon to adopt 
an exclusive state fund for compensation insurance, similar to that 
in successful operation in six other provinces, including the neigh- 
boring province of Ontario which is Quebec’s “most formidable 
competitor in the industrial markets.” 

Organized labor in Canada, as in the United States, is strongly 
in favor of the exclusive state fund plan of accident compensation 
insurance. For several years the Trades and Labor Congress of 
Canada has urged adoption, of an exclusive state fund in Quebec in 
the interest of uniformity of workmen’s compensation legislation 
throughout the Dominion. At its convention in August, 1927, the 
trade union Congress approved a report of a special committee which 
upon careful investigation found that the Ontario compensation act 
which has been in operation over twelve years with an exclusive 
state fund “has proven of inestimable benefit to the 450,000 workers 
coming under its beneficent provisions” and “few workmen or em- 
ployers would desire to return to the old system.” And the Con- 
gress reaffirmed its demand for an exclusive state fund in Quebec. 

The government of the Province assured the Trade Union Con- 
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gress and allied organizations that it acted in good faith in postpon- 
ing final action and promised that the issue will be settled early in 
1928 “once and for all,” and to the general satisfaction of employers 
and employees. 

Confronted with this situation, the commercial insurance in- 
terests assembled a delegation to call upon the Premier and his 
Cabinet. At this meeting on October 15, according to the New 
York Journal of Commerce, there was “a large representation 
of agents from all parts of the province; managers and com- 
pany men, adjusters, and others interested in the business.” 
To their plea that the Government refuse to support exclusive 
state fund legislation on the ground that it was interference with 
business, the Premier replied that the Government had to con- 
sider the cost to employers of workmen’s compensation insur- 
ance and that if private insurance companies continued their 
high rates the province would doubtless adopt an exclusive 
state fund. 

Meanwhile a committee has been appointed by the Premier to 
study and report on experience with compensation insurance under 
the laws in other Canadian provinces and in the United States. This 
committee will find a wide discrepancy between the facts as to state 
fund progress in the United States and the misleading and evasive 
statements made in the printed propaganda circulated in Quebec by 
the commercial insurance interests. 

“In the United States,” says the “brief” of the insurance com- 
panies and agents, “only Ohio and West Virginia, of all the states 
east of the Mississippi, have adopted this (exclusive state fund) 
plan.” The whole truth is that state funds are in successful opera- 
tion in seventeen states and in Porto Rico, and the fund is exclusive 
in Porto Rico and in seven states. 

Citing reports by legislative commissions in four states that had 
questioned the expediency of adopting the exclusive plan, the insur- 
ance “brief” says: “In the United States, many investigations and 
criticisms of state fund plan operations have been made.” Two of 
the four committees referred to are those of 1926-1927 in New York 
and Massachusetts. Of these, the “brief” flatly states: “Both com- 
mittees reported strongly against any form of state monopoly of - 
compensation insurance.” 

Against this, the people of Quebec are entitled to know the fol- 
lowing significant facts—which are conspicuously omitted from the 
insurance company propaganda: 
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1. A committee of Congress, in three successive reports after 
extended hearings on a bill to provide accident compensation for 
workers in private employments in the District of Columbia, has 
strongly favored adoption of the exclusive state fund plan of in- 
surance. ‘The committee finds that “this will give to the injured 
employee absolute protection” and that “this plan is vastly more 
economical.” 

2. In 1920 the consulting actuary who had been engaged in 
official investigations of the state funds in Ohio, Pennsylvania and 
New York, wrote :? 

“In Ohio the fund is exclusive, while in Pennsylvania and 
New York commercial insurance companies are permitted to 
compete against the state funds. The results of these investiga- 
tions, therefore, provide an excellent basis for comparison of the 
records being made by the two types of public workmen’s 
insurance—exclusive state funds and competitive state funds— 
with private profit-taking stock companies. The findings in all 
cases present conclusive evidence of the superiority of state 
funds. particularly the exclusive fund, over commercial insur- 
ance, from the viewpoint of the best interests of both the em- 
ployer and the injured employee.” 

3. Recent actuarial investigations of the exclusive state 
funds in Ohio and North Dakota show that the saving to North 
Dakota employers, by insuring in an exclusive state fund rather 
than through commercial insurance companies, was $200,052 
for a single year and that the saving to Ohio employers for one 
year was over $7,000,000. The North Dakota fund, says the 
actuarial report, “is over five times as efficient as insurance 
company operation.” 

Moreover, in 1927, while employers in many states are 
making organized protest against the steadily increasing cost 
of accident compensation insurance carried by commercial in- 
surance companies, the Ohio exclusive state fund has granted 
to employers a substantial reduction in their compensation 
insurance rates. 

4. The 1926 commission in Massachusetts—which the in- 
surance company propaganda declares “reported strongly 
against” exclusive state fund insurance—did not agree upon a 


~ 24State Accident Insurance in America a Demonstrated Success,” by Miles 
M. een ‘American Labor Legislation Review, Vol. X, No, 1, March, 1920, 
pp. 8-14. 
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specific proposal for adoption by the state of a state fund, but 
it reached the unanimous conclusion that— 

There is nothing theoretically impossible or wrong in the exclusion 
of the insurance companies from workmen’s compensation. They have 
no vested right in the business of insuring employers against the pay- 
ment of compensation. Nor is there anything impossible or wrong 
in the State taking over this function. Nothing is gained by calling 
such a step monopolistic. Indeed, as originally drafted the law con- 
templated one mutual company of all the employers who accepted it 
with a monopoly of the insurance, thus excluding all companies from 
any share in it. Nor is anything gained by calling the suggestion 
socialistic. A form of insurance which the law practically, though 
not legally, requires of employers by depriving them of their common 
law defenses is not a purely private business. The State may properly 
supply its citizens with what it requires of them. 

This well considered statement, by a conservative commission, 
effectively disposes of the specious plea in the insurance company 
propaganda that an exclusive state fund is unwarranted “invasion 
of private business” and “socialistic.” 

5. In New York, the majority members of the 1927 commission 
—created by interests that were fighting protective legislation for 
labor—did not endorse the exclusive state fund plan. But an earlier 
legislative commission in New York, following a thorough investiga- 
tion with expert assistance, strongly recommended adoption of an 
exclusive state fund. What is more, it exposed and vigorously 
criticized the unfair tactics employed by commercial insurance com- 
panies in their efforts to discredit and cripple the competitive state 
fund. 

“When at the time of the organization of the state fund,” the 
commission declared, “the private companies were allowed to remain 
in the field, it surely was not contemplated that they would be per- 
mitted to combine to destroy the state fund.” 

Despite the unscrupulous competition by stock insurance com- 
panies, the manager of the New York state fund was able to report 
that “during 1926 we have enjoyed the largest business year of any 
in the history of the fund.” Dr. James A. Hamilton, the New York 
state commissioner of labor, out of his practical experience as an 
administrator in one of the greatest industrial states, is unreservedly 
in favor of making the state fund exclusive. 

6. The California State Industrial Accident Commission—fol- 
lowing twelve years of conspicuously successful experience with a 


competitive state fund—in 1926 urged that the fund be made 
exclusive. 


| 
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An exclusive state fund, the Commission concludes, will “turn 
downward the present upward trend of compensation insurance rates 
and, at the same time, by reason of the elimination of waste that is 
characteristic of the competitive insurance-selling system, produce 
such additional revenues as may be needful to provide substantial 
additional benefits to both employer and employee.” 

7. Ina comprehensive field investigation of workmen’s compen- 
sation insurance in the various states, made by the federal govern- 
ment in 1920, it was found that “the total saving to insured em- 
ployers of the United States, if all were insured in exclusive state 
funds, would have been (at that time) over $30,000,000.” 

“On the whole,” says this government report, “comparing 
the best state funds with the best insurance carriers, the state 
funds are superior. They are certainly superior as regards cost; 
they are equal as regards financial security, and they area little 
better as regards service.” 

Two developments in the United States are cited by competent 
observers as indicating a growing conviction among employers that 
compensation insurance in commercial companies is placing too heavy 
a burden of cost upon them: (1) the steady growth, despite heavy 
handicaps, of the competitive state funds, and (2) the present wide- 
spread and strenuous protests by employers over the ever mounting 
rates charged by commercial insurance companies for compensation 
insurance in the states where they are still permitted to operate. 
These employers are awakening to the contrast between their own 
plight and the satisfaction of employers in the states having exclu- 
sive state funds. 

The American Association for Labor Legislation, which has from 
the beginning assisted in the adoption of workmen’s compensation 
legislation in the United States, has observed the advantages and 
disadvantages of the various methods of compensation insurance 
and as a result now strongly favors the exclusive state fund plan. 
Its investigations over many years have led to the conclusion that 
this plan is most secure and economical for the employer; makes 
possible liberal benefits to employees, and is most advantageous to 
the whole community. 

Commenting on the present issue between employers and private 
insurance companies over “high” rates, the Association points out 
that, as further light is thrown upon commercial insurance rate 
making and tactics, employers will be in a position to see more clearly 
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the great advantages to themselves, no less than to their injured 
workers, of the adoption everywhere of workmen’s accident in- 
surance that is not burdened with the needless expense of a profit- 
taking middleman operating through the commercial insurance 
companies. 

The striking success of the exclusive state fund in the great in- 
dustrial state of Ohio has long been a thorn in the side of the stock 
insurance company propagandists. In their “brief” distributed in 
Quebec they pass over the Ohio experience with a mere reference to 
a committee of the Cincinnati chamber of commerce which recom- 
mended that the insurance companies again be permitted to do com- 
pensation business in the state. They make no mention of the 
widely known fact that employers and labor in Ohio stand firmly 
together in support of the state fund, and through their statewide 
organizations have blocked the desperate efforts of the commercial 
insurance lobby to break down the law. 

Neither is the admission made in the “brief” that for years the 
private companies in the United States have been carrying on high- 
pressure campaigns to induce the states having exclusive state funds 
to abandon this plan and turn the business over to the insurance 
companies. In Oregon, as well as in Ohio, these self-serving tactics 
have recently been notoriously in evidence. But to no avail. It is 
highly significant that the states which have had experience with the 
exclusive state fund are satisfied with it. 

It would be unfortunate if the commercial insurance propa- 
gandists should succeed in misleading people in Quebec as to 
experience with state funds in the United States. It does not, 
however, seem possible that Quebec will take seriously the 
insurance-company plea that the exclusive state fund is “a 
discredited theory” and that it is an “entering wedge of social- 
istic government enterprise in all kinds of private business’— 
when as a matter of actual fact the exclusive state fund has for 
years been in successful operation in six of the nine provinces 
of Canada without overturning established institutions. Em- 
ployers in Quebec, particularly, should be quick to see that when 
the State, in the proper exercise of its functions, compels them 
to buy compensation insurance, then the State is in duty bound 
to provide a plan by which these employers—without needless 
exploitation by commercial insurance agents—can get the 
required protection most advantageously and most economically. 


‘‘The Insurance Companies Will Not Give 
Us Insurance—What Are We to Do?”’ 


RACTICES of commercial insurance companies that seriously jeopardize 

the protection afforded to employers and employees by workmen’s accident 
compensation laws were discussed in vigorous terms at the Atlanta 
meeting in September of the International Association of Industrial 
Accident Boards and Commissions. 


It was brought out that private insurance companies are refusing to 
insure employers in certain industries under the compensation law. This 
—in a state where there is no state fund—means that the law is under- 
mined because of the failure of the insurance companies to function. 


Describing the predicament of such employers, Bolling H. Handy, 
chairman of the Industrial Commission of Virginia, said: “If Virginia’s 
experience may be taken as in any manner typical of conditions pre- 
vailing elsewhere, we are discussing the most acute problem now con- 
fronting us. I do not think it an exaggeration to say that at least once 
each week the Virginia commission is appealed to by companies unable 
to secure insurance. They come to us and say: ‘What are we to do— 
the law says we must provide ourselves with insurance—the insurance 
companies will not give us insurance’ ?” 


Mr. Handy stated that “in almost every case the company which can- 
not secure insurance is a small concern.” He referred to “the present 
highly unsatisfactory situation” as to the rates charged by private com- 
panies for workmen’s compensation insurance, and added: 


“The carriers all tell us that they are losing money on it, yet the 
gap between the premiums collected by them and the actual claims paid 
remains extremely wide. Up to the present time there does not appear 
to have been any organized effort on their part to cooperate with each 
other toward reducing this gap. Numbers of companies are in com- 
petition with each other for the desirable business, and cut-throat 
methods sometimes prevail. Each company maintains its own entire 
organization, including its office force, its agents, adjusters, attorneys, 
and physicians. In Virginia we frequently see it happen that four or 
five adjusters and attorneys will travel from Richmond across the state 
for appearance at the same group of hearings before the commission 
and each company will have its own medical witnesses when it may be 
entirely possible that one adjuster or attorney and one physician could 
have handled the entire lot. The fees of the various physicians and 
travel expenses of four hundred or more miles, together with fees for all 
attorneys, are thus added. It is all very well for the carriers to say 
that they cannot afford to get together and reduce such charges for 
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fear of losing their separate individuality, and thus being deprived of a 
selling argument to prospective customers. The public, however, is 
paying an increasingly tremendous bill in order to maintain this situa- 
tion, and it seems to me that it would be much wiser from the insurance 
carriers’ own standpoint for them to forego some of the joys of com- 
petition which they now enjoy rather than to constantly demand in- 
creases in rates and thus maintain an incessant state of war between 
themselves and the employers who have to buy insurance.” 

Mr. Handy’s remarks serve as a fresh reminder that there is no 
such “acute problem” in states having an exclusive state fund for work- 
men’s compensation insurance. In these states no employer is refused 
insurance and he is untroubled by “excessive rates.” 


Roll of Honor of Coal Companies Using Rock Dust 
to Prevent Coal Dust Explosions 


60 New Names Added in 1927—Total Reaches 241 


WARE in December, 1922, after calling attention to the increasing toll of 
lives in coal mine disasters, the American Association for Labor Legis- 
lation opened its present campaign for the adoption of preventive measures, it 
was able to secure from federal and state official sources the names of only 
three coal companies in the United States and Canada that were using rock 
dust to prevent coal dust explosions. 

As the campaign has progressed during the past five years, the Association 
has been informed of the installation of rock-dusting methods by at least 238 
additional companies. Such companies should be commended for taking the 
lead in the adoption of this simple, reasonably inexpensive and effective safe- 
guard against disasters. 

The full list of coal companies that have equipped one or more of their 
mines with the rock dust safeguard, or have begun to install it, appears in this 
Review, for September, 1927, pp. 217-219. Additions to the list, as of Decem- 
ber 1, 1927, are as follows: 


GEORGIA—Durham Coal and Iron Co. 
ILLINOIS—Saline County Coal Corporation. 
INDIANA—Vandalia Coal Co.; Vigo Coal Mining Co. 
PENNSYLVANIA—Shannopin Coal Co. 


Cab 


Coal Company Neglects to Obey Law: 
97 Miners Killed in Explosion 


Urgent Order of State Mines Department to Rock Dust 
‘“‘Dangerous’’ Mine Met With Fatal Delay 


N amazing story of coal company negligence is unfolded in the 
. official transcript of evidence taken at the coroner’s inquest on 
the bodies of 97 men killed in the explosion on April 30 at the 
Everettsville, West Virginia, mine of the New England Fuel and 
Transportation Company. 
. The questions raised in earlier issues of this Revizw1 can 
now be answered by testimony showing that these miners— 
nearly a hundred men!—met sudden and terrible death after the 
coal company had “grossly neglected” to obey orders of the 
state mine department—under the law—to rock dust the mine. 

It will be remembered that on the day of the explosion the first 
_ “news” emanating from mine headquarters was in the nature of an 
alibi for the company. The Associated Press despatch, published 
widely in newspapers of May 1, included the unqualified statement 
that “the tunnels and working rooms were thoroughly rock dusted 
to prevent a spread of an explosion.” ‘The effect of this, of course, 
was to make it appear that the company had done everything pos- 
sible in the way of prevention, and that it was the rock dust remedy, 

not the company, that had failed. 

This statement, spread far and wide through the agency of the 
Associated Press, is found to be absolutely false. 
“The company had no ‘alibi’ whatsoever,” exclaims the Wheel- 
_ ing Intelligencer, an outstanding and respected West Virginia news- 
paper. “First the hint of sabotage was circulated, and then the rumor 
that the mine had been rock dusted. But this matter was too serious 
for childish propaganda of this sort. Nearly a hundred lives had 
been sacrificed, eighty to eighty-five of them needlessly. Both of 
the bare-faced lies were promptly and completely nailed.” 

What are the facts? 

In May, 1926—almost a full year prior to the explosion—the 
company had done some rock dusting “as a precautionary measure.” 


1“Was This Mine Tragedy Due to ‘Gross Negligence’?” American Labor 
Legislation Review, Vol. XVII, No. 3, September, 1927, pp. 215-216; “A Mine 
Tragedy that Calls for the Fullest_ Inquiry!” American Labor Legislation 
Review, Vol. XVII, No. 2, June, 1927, pp. 131-132. 
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The mine, as the superintendent admitted, was only partially rock 
dusted. No further rock dusting was done, although the company’s 
consulting engineer testified that ten months later the need for rock 
dusting was apparent—“there were still signs of rock dusting on the 
ribs, but so far as preventing any explosion at that time I don’t 
think it would amount to very much.” 

On January 12 and 13, 1927—three months and a half before 
the explosion—two inspectors from the state department of mines 
inspected the mine and found it in a “dangerous” condition owing 
to the accumulation of coal dust. They reported that the mine was 
in urgent need of thorough rock dusting. 

On January 20, the Chief of the State Department of Mines, 
R. M. Lambie, wrote to the company, calling attention to the law 
and ordering that the mine be “thoroughly rock dusted as soon as 
possible.” 

On February 1, 1927, the company acknowledged this order 
saying that “arrangements have been made to start rock dusting” 
and that “this work will be started in the very near future.” 

But three months later, on April 30, the mine was still in 
its “dangerous” condition—the company had failed to comply — 
with the state’s order to rock dust—and a terrific coal dust 
explosion occurred, killing 97 men! 

Such are the undisputed and damning facts brought out by the — 
evidence taken by the coroner’s jury from company officials, mine 
employees and engineers, and state mine inspectors. 

Significantly, all these practical mining men and experts at the 
inquest agreed that if the mine had been thoroughly rock dusted 
this appalling catastrophe would have been prevented. Instead of 
a coal dust explosion sweeping through the mine with frightful 
violence and killing nearly a hundred miners, it would have been— 
if rock dust had been installed to check it—confined to a local gas 
explosion with the fatalities limited to not more than ten men in 
the immediate vicinity. 

“Why didn’t you rock dust the mine, as ordered?” This ques- 
tion was directed at the mine officals with some persistence by the 
coroner’s jury. Because, was their sole reply, the only rock dusting 
machine the company owned was at another mine. The company 
officials had talked about transferring the machine (“it was spoken 
of several times”) so as to comply with the specific orders of the 
state law enforcement officers; but while they were mentioning it 
“verbally” to one another three months slipped by ; the machine failed 
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to get moved, and more than four score miners went to a needless 
death! 

Question: “And you have no other reason for the failure to rock 
dust than that you had not received the machine?” 

Answer: “That is the only reason.” 

Not often is negligence on the part of industrial management 
written so plainly into the official record. Here was not only 
neglect to keep a dangerous mine equipped with a safety device 
known by the company officials to be needed for the protection of 
the lives of the miners, but also neglect to obey a formal and urgent 
order of the state. 

The bodies of 97 miners lying in their cold graves; the bereaved 
widows and orphans, an outraged community—all call for an answer 
to the question: “What is going to be done about rock dusting?” 


Score Again for Rock Dust 


HE effectiveness of rock dust as a remedy for coal dust explo- 
sions was demonstrated anew in the mine explosion at Clay, 
Ky., on August 3. 

In reply to an inquiry by the American Association for Labor 
Legislation, the Chief Inspector of Mines of Kentucky reports that 
the explosion was evidently caused by an accumulation of gas which 
was ignited by an open type mining machine. He reports further: 

“The explosion being localized is no doubt due to the fact that 
the mine was partly rock dusted. The explosion had but little notice- 
able effect on the rock-dusted area. 

“There were reported to have been forty-five men in the mine at 
the time of the explosion, fifteen of whom lost their lives, being in 
the immediate vicinity of the explosion and in that part of the mine 
which was not thoroughly rock dusted.” 

Fifteen miners who were in the explosion area that was NOT 
rock dusted met violent death! 

Thirty miners who were in the part of the mine that WAS 
rock dusted escaped unharmed! 

What happened here reaffirms the life-saving effectiveness of 
rock dusting. It also, however, stands as a warning that no mine 
should be considered even reasonably protected against coal dust 
explosions unless it is rock dusted completely and thoroughly. 


Gambling With Lives 


(Editorial in the Wheeling (W. Va.) Intelligencer) 


HE official record of the Everettsville mine disaster 
T: * * is one of the worst examples of criminal 
neglect that ever blackened the pages of American industry. 

According to the documentary evidence of the state Depart- 
ment of Mines, all of which was confirmed at the coroner’s 
inquest, state inspectors found the Everettsville mine to be in 
a highly dangerous condition the middle of last January. 

On January 20, Chief Lambie ordered the superintendent 
to “thoroughly rockdust’’ this mine, adding “‘it is necessary 
that you give the above (instructions) your IMMEDIATE 
attention.” 

On February 1, the superintendent acknowledged the order, 
saying that ‘‘this work will be started in the very near future.” 
The state mine department took this advice in good faith, as 
it had every right to do. The company had been duly and 
officially warned. Even without warning, it might have been 
presumed that the mine management had common sense and 
common humanitarian consideration enough to refrain from 
gambling recklessly with scores of lives. 

But such a presumption would have been woefully incor- 
rect. Three months later the mine blew up, horribly killing 
ninety-seven men. Att least four score of these poor victims 
to gross neglect and indifference would have been saved had 
the mine been rockdusted. On this, all the experts agree. 

Even all the company officers agreed, AFTER the explo- 
sion, that without the rockdusting ordered by the state, and 
promised by them, a catastrophe was inevitable. Was there 
ever a more “‘open-and-shut”’ case of man’s inhumanity to man 
in American industry since the Civil War? * * # 

How many more hundreds of our citizens will be brutally 
murdered through criminal negligence in the coal industry? 
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Protect Coal Miners Against 
Needless Death! 


HAT the coal miner faces when a coal dust explosion occurs 

deep underground in the mine is vividly suggested by the pic- 
ture which appears elsewhere in this Review, facing page 250. This 
picture shows a coal dust explosion emerging from the mouth of the 
government’s experimental mine near Pittsburgh—demonstrating an 
industrial hazard that has few equals in frightfulness. 

Coal miners caught by a coal dust explosion sweeping through 
the mine are doomed. These mine disasters are killing hundreds of 
miners each year. 

The cost of these explosions to the families of the dead miners, 
in suffering, deprivation and blasted lives, cannot be measured. The 
cost that falls upon the community—in workmen’s accident com- 
pensation, property loss and charitable reliei—is, however, roughly 
measurable. The community cost of five recent coal mine explo- 
sions reached the appalling total of more than two million dollars! 

The real tragedy of mine disasters due to coal dust explosions is 
that they are NEEDLESS. A simple, inexpensive, and effective 
remedy has been found—Rock Dusting. A blanket of rock dust 
renders the coal dust non-explosive, and smothers an explosion. 

Five years ago the American Association for Labor Legislation 
initiated the present campaign for rock dusting legislation, as an im- 
portant feature of its comprehensive program for coal mine safety. 
Results have been encouraging. In December, 1922, only three coal 
companies were found protecting their mines with rock dust, and 
there was no rock dusting legislation. By December, 1927, more 
than 241 coal companies in seventeen states and Canada were rock 
dusting, and six states had enacted laws providing for rock dusting. 

The present urgent need is for the adoption of rock dusting 
laws in the 19 bituminous states that have not yet acted. 

The Association for Labor Legislation, in this campaign, has co- 
operated with other organizations in formulating “standard prac- 
tices” for rock dusting. These recommendations, which have been 
adopted by the American Engineering Standards Committee, are 
embodied in the standard bill advocated by the Association as the 
basis for uniform state legislation. 

This Association invites public-spirited citizens to cooperate in 
the campaign for the prevention of needless coal mine accidents. 
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Coal Dust Kills 148—Rock Dust 
Saves 730 in Eleven Months 


PROGRAM OF PREVENTION 


S this REVIEW goes to press no coal mine explosion has 
A occurred to swell the list reported in the September 
number. The total number of miners killed in seven “major” 
coal dust explosions thus far in 1927 has reached 148. ‘This 
death toll is all the more tragic since it is needless. It would 
have been far greater, however, if the lives of 730 miners had 
not been saved in three explosions by means of the rock dust 
safeguard. 

The seven “major” disasters occurred at Ledford, IIl., 
March 30, killing 8; at Cokeburg, Pa., April 2, killing 6; at 
Everettsville, W. Va., killing 97; at Capela, W. Va., killing 8; 
at Edwardsville, Pa., May 26, killing 7; at Delagua, Colo., May 
27, killing 7, and at Clay, Ky., August 3, killing 15. 

In the past six years 67 “major” coal mine ex- 
plosions have caused the death of 1,870 miners. 

In 1926, 16 explosions killed 349 men. 
In 1925, 10 explosions killed 237 men. 
In 1924, 10 explosions killed 459 men. 
In 1923, 5 explosions killed 265 men. 
In 1922, 11 explosions killed 264 men. 


That the record for the past three years is not quite as shock- 
ing as that for 1924 is doubtless due in a measure to the 
remarkable, though belated activity of coal companies, begin- 
ning in 1924, in installing the rock dust safeguard in their 
bituminous mines—activity which has continued in 1927 until 
more than 241 mine companies are now rock dusting. How- 
ever, every year of delay by the states in adopting laws to 
require rock dusting of all bituminous mines means the tragic 
killing of hundreds of men. 

Scores of editors and writers have in recent months co- 
operated in the campaign for the prevention of needless coal 
mine accidents by demanding that state legislatures promptly 
enact laws to require the rock dusting of bituminous mines to 
prevent coal dust explosions. 

How much longer shall these killings continue? (‘The great 
explosions should not be considered to be normal occupational 
accidents,” says the director of the federal Bureau of Mines.) 
When will the public insist upon removing for all time the 
dreaded spectre of violent death that stalks through the mines? 
These questions—which must here again be raised—have been 
asked in every issue of this REVIEW since December, 1922. 

Mine bureaus have existed for many years. Accident com- 
pensation laws have provided at least partial relief for those 
left dependent. But safety standards are still inadequate. 
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In ten years we have killed more than 25,000 coal 
miners! The United States Bureau of Mines has shown that 
many of the worst hazards of mining can be eliminated. The 
director of the Bureau has declared that “‘explosions can and 
must be prevented.” Results, however, depend upon local and 
state action. 

In order to make safety work in the mines more effective 
the American Association for Labor Legislation is urging the 
adoption of a program for strengthening protective legislation, 
which includes— 

1. The adoption of uniform legal minimum stand- 
ards of safety; 

2. The use underground of no explosive that is not 
after scientific investigation numbered among the “‘per- 
missibles;” the strict limitation of “shooting off the 
solid ;”? and the use of shale or approved rock dust to 
check the spread of coal dust explosions; 

3. Reward careful employers and penalize the less 
scrupulous, by the universal adoption of schedule 
rating for insurance under accident compensation laws, 
with a further graduated penalty for cases of wi 
failure to put into effect legal safety regulations; 

4. An adequate mine inspection staff selected upon 
a merit basis of training and experience, fairly paid, 
for reasonably long tenure of office and protected from 
partisan interference whether political or industrial ; 

5. Greater public authority, federal and state, to 
procure and disseminate information, and to establish 
and maintain on a uniform basis reasonable minimum 
standards of safety. 

The Association’s program of prevention of needless coal 
mine disasters—discussed more fully in this Review for 
March, 1924—has aroused widespread interest. It has been 
put forward during the past three and a half years with the 
active cooperation of the press, and after consultation with 
mine operators and engineers, representatives of the miners’ 
organizations, state and federal mine inspectors, and an exam- 
ination of published records. 

As a result of the Castle Gate explosion in March, 1924, 
Utah promptly pointed the way by adopting the most compre- 
hensive coal mine safety code in America, including the required 
ase of rock dust. Five additional states—Pennsylvania, 
Wyoming and West Virginia in 1925, and Indiana and Ohio 
jn 1927—have already enacted laws providing for the rock 
dusting of bituminous mines. 


Why should there be further delay in the other 


nineteen bituminous states in taking the necessary 


preventive measures? Why continue NEEDLESSLY 
to destroy property in an essential industry and _sac- 
rifice additional hundreds of precious human lives? 


Labor Legislation of 1927 


1. Analysis by Subjects and by States 


HE labor laws enacted by the forty-four states, two territories and two 

insular possessions which held regular sessions and those that held special 
sessions, together with the labor laws enacted by the Sixty-ninth Congress, 
_ second session, are herewith summarized in alphabetical order by subjects and 
by states, with chapter references to the session law volumes. (Complete 
session law volumes are not yet available for Alabama, Florida, Georgia and 
the Philippines, and Arizona, Texas and Vermont in special session, but official 
reports indicate action on labor legislation, if any, was not important.) 


Individual Bargaining 
1. PAYMENT OF WAGES 


Alabama.—Persons or corporations making contracts of $1,000 or more on 
public works are required to furnish bonds guaranteeing payment of labor. 
Procedure for action, which may be brought at any time within six months 
after completion of contract, is provided. (First session, Act 39.) 

California.—Procedure is revised for action against violators of the law 
regarding payment of wages in private employments. (C. 217.) Law for 
protection of wages for public work is strengthened. (C. 532 and 146.) 

Colorado.—The state, municipal corporations, and officers, boards and com- 
missions thereof are made subject to garnishment against wages or salaries 
of employees, in the same manner as private corporations. (C. 112.) 

Connecticut.—Buildings or bridges constructed under the supervision of the 
highway department are exempted from requirement of contractors’ bonds for 
payment of labor. (C. 121.) 

Michigan.—Provisions are revised regarding notices to be served by sub- 
contractors as to payment for labor. (No. 167.) 

Nevada.—Procedure is revised providing for collection of debts not in 
excess of $100. (C. 174.) 

New York.—In action for labor or services, claims must be itemized. 
(C. 248.) 

North Carolina—Loans secured by assignment of wages, earned or un- 
earned, are regulated by limitation of interest and other provisions. (C. 72.) 

South Dakota.—Procedure is provided for garnishment against the state 
of moneys due its employees. (C. 135.) 

Washington.—Provisions regarding exemption of wages from garnishment 
are revised. Twenty dollars out of each week’s wages, instead of sum of $100, 
for personal services by a person with dependents, is to be exempted. (C. 287.) 
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West Virginia—Upon request of employee, employers may issue pay for 
labor performed in non-transferable script, redeemable in merchandise, instead 
of being guilty of misdemeanor for the issuance of such script, and liable to 
fine or imprisonment. Such script or any unredeemed portion thereof must be 
redeemed in cash if presented on regular pay day. Penalty for refusing such 
redemption, maximum fine of $50 and $100 for a second offense. (C. 37.) 

Wisconsin.—Provisions concerning exemption of earnings of a person with 
dependents from attachment for debt are altered. Amount of exemption is to 
vary with wages and number of dependent children. (C. 380.) Procedure in 
garnishment of wages of public employees is revised. (C. 112.) Persons and 
organizations engaged in making loans of $300 or less are regulated in regard 
to assignment of wages for security. If so agreed, the assignee may collect 
10 per cent of the borrower’s wages from his employer. (C. 540.) 


2. MECHANICS’ LIENS AND WAGE PREFERENCE 


Alaska—Time for filing miners’ lien is extended from sixty to ninety 
days. (C. 6.) Watchmen’s lien is extended to cover all property guarded. 
CG 7) 

Arkansas.—Provisions of mechanics’ lien law, forbidding removal of prop- 
erty upon which a lien exists, are strengthened. (Act 24.) 

California.—Provisions of the loggers’ lien law are extended to cover work 
performed with a laborer’s live stock, machinery or appliances, and all labor 
performed in connection with manufacturing of timber products, including tan 
bark. In case the work is performed under a contractor, the owner’s liability 
is limited by the contract and contractor is required to give bonds for addi- 
tional liability. Time for foreclosing lien is extended and procedure revised. 
Any number of persons claiming liens may join in the same action and, when 
separate actions are commenced, the court may consolidate them. (C. 505.) 
Mechanics’ lien law regarding labor performed upon personal property is 
amended to reduce period between granting of lien and sale of property from 
twenty to ten days, and to make special provisions in regard to sale and 
redemption of automobiles. (C. 368.) 

Idaho.—Time within which a farm laborer’s lien must be filed is extended 
from sixty to ninety days after labor is done. (C. 182.) 

Illinois —Provisions regarding mechanics’ liens upon bonds of contractors 
for public work are revised. (H. B. 366.) 

Minnesota.—Loggers’ lien law is extended to cover labor in sawing, piling, 
loading and peeling logs. (C. 343.) 

Montana.—Procedure to enforce mechanics’ liens is revised. (C. 130.) 

New Hampshire—Liens against contractors for public work may be placed 
upon money due the contractor from the state. Provisions regarding bonds of 
contractors and liens upon construction work are strengthened. (C. 88.) 

New Jersey—Mechanics’ lien law is amended to allow owners of land or 
buildings on which lien is taken to file in the county courts bonds for double 


the amount of claims. (C. 241.) 
New VYork.—Procedure in regard to mechanics’ lien law is modified. (C. 


590.) 
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Oklahoma.—Oil and gas-well labor lien law is extended to cover labor upon 
tools. (C. 42.) If a corporation becomes insolvent, employees are to have a 
first lien upon assets, for an amount not to exceed four months’ wages, accrued 
prior to the insolvency. (C. 106). 

South Dakota—Mechanics’ lien laws are strengthened. (C. 115 and 142.) 

Tennessee.-—Scope of the mechanics’ lien law is extended and the period of 
duration changed from thirty to ninety days. (C. 35.) 

Washington Payment of mechanics’ liens against counties is required 
under certain conditions. (C. 220.) Procedure for satisfying mechanics’ liens 
from bonds of contractors for public improvements is revised. (C. 241.) 
Provisions regarding farm laborers’ liens on crops are revised. No lien is 
allowed on crops of orchards. Interest of a lessor in any portion of a crop 
is not subject to lien, if labor thereon was performed at request of tenant. 


(C. 256.) 


Collective Bargaining 


1. TRADE UNIONS 


Pennsylvania.—Labor unions are authorized to register emblems of their 
organizations. Persons using such emblem unless entitled to do so by regula- 
tions of the union are liable to a fine of not more than $100 and, in default, 
to imprisonment of not more than sixty days. (No. 406.) 


2. TRADE DISPUTES 


California—Law regulating advertising for employees in time of strikes or 
other labor disturbances no longer excepts advertisements in the locality where 
the labor disturbance exists. Advertiser’s name must appear in the advertise- 
ment and is to be considered prima facie evidence of responsibility. (C. 314.) 

Illinois —For appointment of arbitrators, see p. 338. 

Porto Rico—Compensation of members of mediation and arbitration com- 
mission is increased from $5 to $10 for each meeting they attend, but the num- 
ber of meetings is limited to eight in one month. (Act 32.) 


Minimum Wage 


1. PUBLIC WORK 

Missouri.—Salaries of janitors in courts of cities having a population of 
over 500,000 are raised from $1,000 to $1,200 a year. (H. B. 122.) 

New York.—Maximum and minimum wages of employees of state hos- 
pitals are increased. (C. 515.) Wages of forest rangers are increased, (C. 
438 and 439.) Investigations of hours and wages of employees on public work 
are authorized, and, upon written complaint of any person interested, required; 
and procedure is provided. Investigation is to be conducted by the comptroller, 
in case of city contracts, and by the industrial commissioner in case of other 
contracts. “Prevailing rate’ and “locality” are defined. (C. 563.) 

North Carolina.—Laborers, janitors and other workers employed by the 
general assembly are granted extra compensation. (R. 40, 42, 43 and 44.) 
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Ohio—A commission is authorized, to consist of five members each of the 
house and senate, appointed by the speaker and president respectively, for the 
purpose of investigating the compensation and duties of state employees. Re- 
port is to be made to the legislature, not later than December 31, 1928, with 
recommended legislation for standardizing and consolidating positions in the 
various departments and establishing a schedule of compensation. (J. H. R.9.) 

Pennsylvania—A salary survey commission, to consist of five persons, two 
from each house of the legislature, appointed by the presiding officer thereof, 
and one appointed by the governor, is authorized, for the purpose of investigat- 
ing salaries and wages of public employees and comparative scope and type of 
service rendered. Report is to be made to the legislative session of 1929. The 
commission is unpaid but $10,000 is appropriated to carry out work. (No. 429.) 


Hours 
1. MAXIMUM HOURS 


(1) Pusrttc Work 


California.—Contractors and sub-contractors are made liable to penalty for 
violation of the eight-hour day law on public works and in case of overtime 
on any day in emergency are required to file within thirty days, with the official 
or board awarding the contract, a report as to nature of the emergency, name 
of the worker and hours worked. Failure to file such report is to be con- 
sidered prima facie evidence of no emergency. (C. 257.) 

New York.—For investigation of hours on public work, see p. 306. 


(2) Private EMPLOYMENT 


Arizona.—Hour law for female employees is extended to cover manufac- 
turing establishments, places of amusement and all other employments except- 
ing domestic service; harvesting, canning or drying perishable fruits or veg- 
etables are exempt. Certain eating places are no longer exempt from eight- 
hour limits. The eight working hours are to be within a period of thirteen 
instead of twelve hours. The weekly hour limit is changed from fifty-six to 
forty-eight. Weekly rest day is required except for adult women who, in any 
given week, have not been employed more than six hours a day. (C. 44.) 

California.—Failure to comply with orders of the industrial welfare com- 
mission fixing hours and standard conditions of labor for women and minors 
is specifically penalized. Investigating powers of commission are strengthened. 
(C. 248.) 

Colorado.—Hours of labor in and about cement and plaster manufacturing 
plants are limited to eight a day, except that in monthly, semi-monthly, or 
weekly change of shifts, two periods of eight hours each may be worked, pro- 
vided at least eight hours intervenes between the two. Each day’s violation of 
the provision to be considered a separate offense, punishable by a fine of from 
$250 to $500, imprisonment for ninety days to six months, or both. (C. 87.) 
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Connecticut—Employment in mercantile establishments between 10 P. M. 
and 6 A. M. is forbidden for all persons under sixteen instead of for females 
only. (C. 144.) 5 

Maryland.—Law limiting hours of labor for employees of horse railway 
companies to twelve per day is repealed. (C. 561.) 

Michigan—Exemption from hour regulations for all females and males 
under eighteen years of age is extended to corporations, as well as persons, 
engaged in preserving and shipping perishable goods. Such employment is to 
be approved by the commission as not being injurious to the persons engaged 
therein. (No. 21.) 

Minnesota.—Hour limitations for female employees is not to apply to those 
engaged in the seasonal occupation of preserving perishable fruits, grains or 
vegetables, where such employment does not continue more than seventy-five 
days in one year. (C. 349.) 

Nevada.—Eight-hour law for workers in underground mines is made more 
specific. Eight hours is to include time from reaching the point of employ- 
ment to that of reaching the surface, but the hour limit is not effective on 
days when employee changes time of shift which is not to occur more than 
once in two weeks. (C. 105.) 

New York.—Hours of women in factories and mercantile establishments 
are limited to eight, instead of nine, a day and forty-eight, instead of fifty- 
four a week, unless one day is shortened to four and one-half hours, when the 
other five days may be lengthened to nine hours each, totalling forty-nine and 
one-half hours a week. In addition, seventy-eight hours overtime during the 
calendar year is permitted, but in no case are the working hours to be more 
than ten a day and fifty-four a week. Notices of overtime in form furnished 
by the commissioner are to be posted in places of work and filed with the 
commissioner. (C. 453.) 

North Carolina—Employment of persons between fourteen and sixteen 
years of age for more than eight hours a day, or forty-eight hours or six 
days in one week, in the listed occupations in which children under fourteen 
are not permitted to work, is forbidden. Night-work for such persons in 
these occupations is prohibited after 7 p. m. instead of 9 P. M., but children 
over fourteen years of age who have completed the fourth grade may be 
employed in these occupations between 6 A. M. and 7 p.m. (C. 251.) 

North Dakota.—Notification to the workmen’s compensation bureau of an 
emergency and special permission from the bureau as to temporary exemption 
from the provisions of the women’s hour law is no longer required, Em- 


ployees in certain small telegraph offices are excepted from provisions of the 
act. (C. 142.) 


2. REST RECORDS 
(1) Pusrtic Work 


Kansas.—State printer is required to grant an annual vacation of two weeks 
with pay to each of his employees engaged in skilled and technical labor, whose 
wages are computed on an hourly basis, and which labor requires the services 
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of an apprentice, provided such employee has been regularly employed by the 
state printer for not less than, five consecutive years. (C. 296.) 

Massachusetts—The state department of labor is authorized and required 
to enforce law providing annual vacations for certain municipal laborers. 
(GHlsh) 

South Dakota—Each employee of a state department, institution, or agency, 
is to be allowed fourteen days’ vacation, exclusive of Sundays and holidays, 
for each full year during which he has been employed, and not to exceed 
fourteen working days’ leave of absence for sickness during each year, without 
loss of pay. The director of employment is to submit to the board of finance 
a detailed plan, covering all state employees, for classification, efficiency 
ratings, equitable salary scale, pooling and transferring of clerical assistants 
and common and skilled laborers, and coordination of duties of employees. 
If this plan is not approved, or revised and approved, by the board at or before 
its second regular monthly meeting, it is to be in full effect until amended by 
a majority vote of the board. (C. 739) 


(2) PrivATE EMPLOYMENT 


Arizona.—For weekly rest day, see p. 307. 

Connecticut-—The eleventh of November is made a legal holiday. (C. 23.) 

New Jersey—Barbering on Sunday is forbidden. Maximum penalty, fine 
of $25 or imprisonment for thirty days, and, for second offense, fine of $50 
or imprisonment for sixty days. (C. 116.) 

Ohio-—The eleventh of November is made a legal holiday. (S. B. 19.) 

Oregon.—The twelfth of February and the twelfth of October are made 
legal holidays. (C. 252.) 

Washingion.—The eleventh of November is made a legal holiday. (C. 51.) 

Wisconsin.—The industrial commission is authorized to make, by general 
or special order, reasonable exceptions from the one-day-of-rest-in-seven law, 
when upon investigation it is found to work unnecessary hardship, provided 
that the health, safety and welfare of the employee is not endangered by the 
exception. Any violation of the one-day-of-rest-in-seven law is made punish- 
able as violation of the commission’s rulings, by a fine of from $10 to $100, 
instead of as a misdemeanor, by a fine of $50. (C. 253.) 


Employment 
1. PRIVATE EMPLOYMENT OFFICES 


California —Law regulating private employment agencies is amended and 
strengthened. Scale of license fees is revised. License fees and fines are 
to be paid into the general, instead of the contingent, fund. (C. 263.) Mini- 
mum fine for violation of act is reduced from $50 to $25. (C. 264.) The 
act is extended to cover moving picture agencies and other persons or organi- 
zations furnishing employment for profit. Non-profit organizations, in order 
to be exempt, must file statement annually with commissioner of bureau of 
labor statistics. Applications for license must list all persons financially 
interested in the agency, and transfer of financial interest without written per- 
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mission of commissioner voids the license. Review of commissioner’s decisions 
within thirty days is provided. (C. 333.) Fee paid by applicant who fails 
to obtain promised employment must be returned within forty-eight hours 
after demand on penalty of double payment. (C. 334.) 

Indiana—Among changes made in regulation of private employment 
agencies are the following: licensing and supervision are vested in the indus- 
trial board instead of the bureau of labor statistics; annual license fee is 
raised from $25 to $50; applicant for license is to submit references as to 
good character and details concerning his business for five preceding years; 
license is not transferable and may not be granted to person whose license 
has been revoked within three years; license must be granted or refused 
within thirty days after filing of application and is to be renewed annually 
unless revoked for catise; licensee must file with the industrial board a 
schedule of fees and other charges to applicants, which must also be posted 
in the agency and may not be changed without thirty days’ notice to the board; 
no fee, instead of one limited to 10 per cent of the first month’s wages, is 
to be charged applicant before he secures employment; no applicant, instead 
of no resident of Indiana, is to be sent out, instead of outside the state, with- 
out guarantee of employment; if no work is found at place where applicant 
is sent, his expenses in traveling to and from such place are to be refunded 
within five days after demand; no applicant is to be sent to position where 
a strike or lockout exists without information thereof; fee-splitting is pro- 
hibited; agencies for securing educational and professional employment are 
no longer exempt from provisions of act, nor are those securing employment 
for friends or fellow workers; exemption of charitable and benevolent agencies 
is conditioned upon approval of board of state charities; license fees are to 
be paid into the state treasury instead of into a fund for carrying out act and 
maintaining a free employment bureau. (C. 25.) 

Washington.—Law prohibiting collection of fees for securing of employ- 
ment, declared unconstitutional by the United States Supreme Court in 1917, 
is repealed. (C. 71.) 

West Virginia—License fee for labor agencies, engaged in the business 
of hiring laborers to be employed outside the state is raised from $250 to 


$5,000, and furnishing or arranging transportation for such laborers is brought 
under the act. (C. 16.) 


2. PUBLIC EMPLOYMENT OFFICES 


Michigan—Persons seeking employment through the free employment 
bureaus are to be charged, instead of no fee, one dollar a year, to be paid 
into a fund for maintenance of the service. (No. 20.) 

Wisconsin.—Purchase of site and construction of necessary buildings for 
a public employment office, in counties of 250,000 or more inhabitants, is 
authorized, to be financed jointly by the municipality and the industrial com- 
mission. A citizens’ committee on unemployment in any municipality is author- 


ized to rent, purchase or construct buildings for the joint establishment of 
a free employment office. (C. 308.) 
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3. PUBLIC WORK 


Connecticut—A person who fraudulently procures or attempts to procure, 
for himself or another, the benefit of the labor of a state employee, to which 
the state is entitled, is to be fined not more than $1,000 or imprisoned not 
more than six months, or both. (C. 269.) 

New Jersey—Employees of municipalities, except cities of the first class, 
who are not in the classified civil service, and do not hold their positions for 
a definite term and are not to be removed without just cause, are not to be 
dismissed without written charges filed with the governing body of the mu- 
nicipality and a public trial as prescribed. Such employees shall not be 
removed for political reasons nor on account of change in the form of mu- 
nicipal government. (C. 223.) 

New York.—Certain employees under civil service are to remain upon the 
preferred list four, instead of two, years. (C. 319 and 441.) 

Porto Rico—Provisions regarding lists of persons eligible for positions 
under civil service are revised. (Act 41.) 


4. MISCELLANEOUS 


California—The term larceny is changed to theft, and is defined to include 
false representation to defraud a person of labor. The hiring of additional 
employees, without advising each of them of every labor claim due and unpaid 
and every judgment that the employer has been unable to meet, is to be prima 
facie evidence of intent to defraud. (C. 619.) Details of law against mis- 
representation of conditions of employment are extended. Maximum crim- 
inal penalty is reduced from fine of $2,000 and one year in jail to fine of 
$500 and six months in jail. In addition, violators of the law are made 
liable to civil action for double damages. (C. 268.) Provisions of law re- 
stricting employers in requirement of bonds from employees or applicants 
for employment entrusted with property are strengthened and penalty is in- 
creased. (C. 347.) 


Safety and Health 
1. PROHIBITION 


(1) Exctusion or Prrsons 


California—Governing board of school district is given more authority 
in regard to exemption from school attendance of children physically or men- 
tally incompetent. (C. 227.) 

Connecticut.—Any child between fourteen and sixteen years of age, in 
good physical condition, on application to the state board of education, is to 
be granted a certificate of employment for Saturdays, and out of school hours 
on school days. (C. 72.) 

Hawaii—Children between twelve and fourteen years of age who have 
not completed the fourth grade are no longer forbidden to attend regular public 
schools. Provisions regarding children over fourteen years of age who have 
not completed the fifth grade are liberalized. (Act 139.) 
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Idaho.—Regulations forbidding employment in eating houses of persons 
having certain communicable diseases are extended to cover bakeries, places 
where bakery goods and candies are made, and where meat products are pre- 
pared or sold. (C. 116.) 

Maine—Educational requirement for employed minors between the ages 
of fourteen and sixteen is raised from completion of sixth to eighth grade. 
(C. 137.) Bowling alleys and pool rooms are added to prohibited places of 
employment for children under fourteen years of age, and those under sixteen 
years are forbidden to work as ushers or attendants in theatres or moving 
picture houses or as elevator operators in hotels, lodging or apartment houses. 
(C. 171.) School attendance for children between fifteen and sixteen years 
of age is made compulsory for those who have not completed the eighth 
instead of the six grades. A child between fourteen and sixteen years who 
because of sub-normal mentality cannot obtain a regular work permit, may 
be granted a special permit jointly by the commissioners of education and of 
labor ; such child may be employed only in non-hazardous occupations. (C. 87.) 


Maryland.—Law forbidding employment of females as waiters in theatres 
or other places of amusement is repealed. (C. 566.) 


Michigan—Children between fourteen and sixteen years of age, whose 
services are essential to the support of their parent, are no longer to be excused 
from school attendance unless they have completed the sixth grade and are 
regularly employed. Children under sixteen years of age who have completed 
the eighth grade are no-longer to be excused in districts where higher grades 
are maintained, unless they are regularly employed. Any child may be ex- 
cused while regula:iy employed as a page in the legislature. (No. 319.) 

Minnesota—Act prohibiting employment of minors under sixteen in cer- 
tain occupations is revised omitting manufacture of paints, colors or white 
lead from the prohibited list; regulations concerning employment of children 
in theatrical performances is made less specific and power of investigation of 
such employment is vested in the industrial commission instead of in the com- 
missioner of labor and the child labor committee. Clause is omitted which 
provides that, in case of action for injury of minor under sixteen, employer 
who has on file affidavit of parents that child is sixteen or over, shall not be 
deemed guilty of violation of act. (C. 388.) 

Montana.—Child labor amendment to the federal constitution is ratified. 
CE Jay .s2.) 

Nebraska.—Children of regular school age are no longer to be excused 
from attendance because of distance from school, means of transportation 
being now provided. (C. 84.) 

Nevada.—Employment of minors actually, instead of actually or apparently, 
under eighteen years of age is forbidden in certain occupations, to the list of 
which employment in public dance halls is added. (C. 151.) 

North Carolina—For employment of children, see p. 308. 

North Dakota.—A child under fifteen years of age may be excused from 
school attendance if actually necessary to support of the family, as determined 
by the school board, instead of by the state’s attorney. (C. 238.) 
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Pennsylvania.—All acts providing for indenture of minors are repealed. 
(No. 310 and 454.) Employment in public eating houses of persons suffering 
from certain communicable diseases is forbidden. Employees are required to 
obtain a certificate from a physician which is to be filed with the local health 
authorities. (No. 283.) 

Washington—Law authorizing the binding of indigent minors as apprentices 
is repealed. (C. 154.) 

West Virginia —Consent of parent or guardian of a child between fourteen 
and sixteen years of age is made necessary before work-certificate can be 
granted. Such certificate when legally granted is to be conclusive evidence of 
the age of the child. (C. 38.) 


2. REGULATION 


(1) Facrortres, WorKsHops, AND MERCANTILE EstTaBLISHMENTS 


Connecticut—Provisions for examination of elevators by the factory inspec- 
tion department are strengthened. (C. 25.) Number of factory inspectors to 
be appointed by the commissioner is increased from fifteen to seventeen, of 
whom not more than six, instead of four, are to be women. (C. 16.) For 
prohibition of night work, see p. 308. 

Michigan.—For hours of females and minors, see p. 308. 

New York.—Walls and ceilings of rooms and hallways in factory buildings 
are to be kept clean. (C. 495.) 


(2) MINEs 


Alaska.—Suspension of act authorizing governor to appoint a mine inspector 
is continued to March 31, 1929. Governor is empowered to cooperate with 
the heads of any executive departments of the United States, instead of the 
department of the interior, in making investigations and providing inspection 
and protection in mines. (C. 63.) 

Arkansas.—Law requiring coal mine operators to file maps of mines with 
the county clerk is extended to cover all mines, instead of those employing ten 
or more men underground and at the discretion of the inspector, and is 
strengthened in other details. Penalty for noncompliance, fine of from $100 
to $500, each day of continued negligence after conviction to be considered a 
separate offense. (Act 58.) 

Colorado—Employment of a competent mine foreman, safety regulations 
regarding uncertified persons, and specified methods of ventilation are required 
only in mines where more than five men are employed underground, instead of 
in all mines. All, instead of intentional, injuring of mines or disobeying safety 
orders, is prohibited as a misdemeanor. (C. 129 and 130.) 

Idaho-—Annual salary of state mine inspector is raised from $2,400 to 
$3,000. (C. 131.) 

Illinois——Department of mines is directed to establish two mine rescue 
(stations at Belleville and Johnston City. Appropriation for each is $15,000. 
(H. B. 166 and S. B. 278.) Law regulating character of black blasting powder 
for use in coal mines is amended. (H. B. 599.) 
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Indiana.—Provision requiring use of safety lamps in gaseous portions of 
coal mines is omitted. (C. 90.) Rock dusting is required in all coal mines 
employing more than ten men excepting mines where all dust particles are 
maintained in a wet condition. The rock dust used is to contain not more than 
5 per cent combustible material nor more than 25 per cent of quartz or free 
silica particles and is to be distributed throughout the mine, as specified and 
as approved by the state mine inspector in such quantity that incombustible 
material shall form at least 55 per cent of the mine dust. Samples of this 
dust are to be gathered and tested monthly by methods recommended by the 
United States bureau of mines. Penalty, fine of from $50 to $500 or imprison- 
ment of from sixty days to one year, or both. (C. 99.) 

Iowa.—Time for which a person without certificate may be employed as 
mine foreman, pit boss or hoisting engineer is increased from 30 to 60 days. 
(C. 30.) Coal mine safety law is amended to require operators to supply all 
shot-firemen with gas masks. (C. 31.) 

Michigan.—Act forbidding injury to mine property is extended to cover 
electrical machinery and other apparatus. (No. 31.) 

Montana,—Requirement that shots be fired only at end of shifts is restricted 
to mines where coal is loaded by hand. Where it is loaded by any mechanical 
device, shot-firing may be-done at any time, after proper inspection, provided 
the men are not required to work while the atmosphere is smoky. (C. 27.) 
Where mechanical methods of ventilation are installed to furnish air at the 
face or certain other mechanical devices are used, cross-cuts may be driven 
300, instead of 60, feet apart, provided means is used to furnish at the face 
twice the amount of air otherwise required by law, and to clear the air of 
smoke before men are forced to work therein. (C. 28.) 

New Mexico—A bureau of mines and mineral resources is established, 
authorized to investigate mining industries and to cooperate with the state mine 
inspector and the United States bureau of mines. (C. 115.) 

Ohio.—Rock dusting may be substituted for sprinkling, one or the other 
safeguard to be used when judged necessary by the district mine inspector. 
The number of men hoisted or lowered in the shaft at one time, instead of 
limited to ten, is determined by the area of the hoisting apparatus, no less than 
400 square inches to be provided for each person. The chief, division of mines, 
or his authorized agent, is to examine applicants for certificate as mine fore- 
men and fire-bosses. Examination is to be largely oral and is to determine 
- experience rather than technical education. Applicants for certificates as 
foremen in gaseous mines or fire-bosses must be twenty-three years of age, 
citizens of the United States, able to read and write English and must have 
had at least five years’ practical experience in mines, two of which, for fire- 
bosses, must have been in gaseous mines. Applicants for certificates as foremen 
in non-gaseous mines must be at least twenty-one years of age and must have 
had three years’ practical experience in mines. The chief may, without exam- 
ination, grant a certificate for foreman in non-gaseous mines to a recom- 
mended man who has qualifications required in gaseous mines and has been 
five years continuously employed as mine foreman. In case of wilful violation 
of the mining laws by foreman or fire-boss, the chief may, after hearing and 
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investigation, revoke his certificate, subject to review by the courts. In 
gaseous mines all foreman and fire-bosses must be certified by the chief. In 
non-gaseous mines employing twenty-five or more men, at least one foreman 
must be certified. Operators violating this provision, excepting in case of 
emergency, are to be fined from $5 to $10 and, for subsequent offense, may 
also be imprisoned for five to ten days. A mine which has not generated fire- 
damp for six months may, at the discretion of the chief, be designated non- 
gaseous. Abandoned workings are not to be sealed nor interior fans installed 
without permission of the inspector. Safeguards regarding construction of 
tracks, installation of recharging stations and electical machinery and voltage 
of electric currents are prescribed. Requirements as to support of roof and 
draw-slate and storage of oil are revised. Limitation of the size of open 
lights carried in mines and safeguards as to refuse from acetylene lamps are 
no longer required. Regulations regarding drilling and closing oil and gas 
wells in coal areas are greatly extended and strengthened and applied also to 
test wells. Leasers of oil and gas mining property are required to furnish 
accurate maps as specified, showing location of all wells that have been drilled 
by present or former operators. Permits for drilling new wells must be 
obtained from the division of mines, work must be done under regulations and 
new maps filed each year. No mine is to be abandoned without due notice to 
the division of mines and the owners of adjacent lands. Regulations for 
closing and plugging abandoned wells are greatly strengthened. (H. B. 207.) 
Oklahoma.—State is divided into four, instead of three, mining districts and 
governor is authorized to appoint a fourth district mine inspector. (C. 86.) 
A board of five members is authorized to revise and codify the laws relating 
to coal and metal mining and to submit the result to the next regular session 
of the legislature on the day it convenes. Board is to consist of the chief mine 
inspector, as chairman, and four members, appointed by the governor, as fol- 
lows: a coal mine operator or engineer and a coal miner, each of ten years’ 
actual experience in the mines of the state; a lead or zinc mine operator or 
engineer, and a lead or zinc miner, each of five years’ actual experience. 
Chief mine inspector is to receive no extra compensation but the other members 
are to be paid $10 per day and their necessary expenses. (Gx 2153) 
Pennsylvania.—In bituminous coal mines or portions of mines where other 
than “room and pillar” system is used, all openings except entries may be driven 
100 yards, instead of 35 yards, without a cut-through, provided that sufficient 
air be circulated to render harmless smoke and gases and that in gaseous mines 
certain requirements as to fans be observed; in case a working place is driven 
more than 105 feet without a cut-through, it is to be examined three times a 
day by a mine official while men are at work; and in gaseous mines the number 
of such places advanced: at the same time is to be within certain limits and 
at least one approved flame safety lamp is to be kept at the face of each place; 
in all gaseous mines where places are driven more than 105 feet without the 
formation of an air circuit, the coal dust in the entries is to be rendered inert 
by shale dust or other incombustible material. (C. 251.) Governor is author- 
ized to appoint an unpaid commission of seven citizens, four of whom shall be 
mining engineers, one a hydraulic engineer, one a geologist and one a state 
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inspector from bituminous district, to investigate and report upon barrier 
pillars in the bituminous coal region. The commission shall ascertain the 
practical and safe thickness of barrier pillars to be established between adjoin- 
ing mining properties and shall present to the legislature on or before February 
1, 1929, a bill for protection of welfare and interests of employees, operators 
and property owners. (C. 393.) 

Tennessee-—An investigating committee is authorized, to consist of three 
representatives and two senators, appointed by the respective speakers of the 
two houses, to look into the laws of all mining states with a view to framing 
the best possible bill for safeguarding the lives of miners. (H. J. ReaD 

Washington.—Acts regulating operation of coal mines are amended. Among 
important changes are the following: mining inspection department and board 
of examiners is replaced by a division of mining safety under the department 
of labor and industry, to consist of the mine inspectors and the mining board; 
the chief inspector and members of the mining board, which replaces the board 
of examiners, are to be appointed by the director of labor and industry instead 
of by the governor; salary of the chief inspector is raised from $3,000 to 
$4,200 and that of the members of the board from $6 to $10 per day; the 
number of authorized deputy inspectors is increased, at a salary to be fixed by 
the director of labor and industry, but not to exceed $3,600, instead of fixed 
by statute at $2,400; all examinations given by board are to include the subject 
of educational standards for coal mines; parts of the act of 1919 which 
created a state mining board consisting of two members, representing 
respectively organized employers and employees, for the purpose of prescribing 
educational standards and which placed enforcement of safety standards in 
charge of the chief mine inspector, with additional salary and deputies therefor, 
are repealed; in every coal mine is to be established a general safety com- 
mittee and in every mine employing more than twenty-five men, a sub-safety 
committee at each level or entry and an outside committee; the general 
committee is to be composed of the mine superintendent; or manager, one 
man selected by the employees or any association of employees in or around 
the mine, and a third member selected by these two; this committee is to 
investigate all serious and fatal accidents, make bi-monthly examination of the 
mine, report findings and recommendations in writing, one copy to be sent 
the chief inspector, cooperate with the management in safety education and 
practice and meet with all sub-committees at least once a month for discussion 
and reports; disagreement among members of the committee are to be referred 
to the chief inspector whose decisions are to be final and binding; sub-safety 
committees are to consist of the mine foreman, assistant foreman or fire boss 
and one employee selected by the men working on that level or entry; the 
outside committee is to consist of foreman, master mechanic and two employees 
selected by the outside workers; the employee representatives in sub-safety 
and outside committees may be changed every two months, are not permitted 
to inspect or visit any part of the mine except when accompanied by an official 
member and are to report dangerous or unsafe conditions, which they are not 
able to remedy; all sub-committees are to attend and report at all meetings 
of the general committee, and to refer disagreements to it; all safety committees 
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are to confine their activity to safety measures and accident prevention; any 
workman who observes violation of safety rules is to report to a member of 
the safety committee; regulations are prescribed for loaders to keep coal in 
certain chutes so as to prevent short circuit of air; operators are to maintain 
safety bulletin board service and to develop at each mine educational require- 
ments that will result in practical education in first aid administration of a 
minimum of 10 per cent of employment of the mine and to keep a record of 
all employees who have completed the required course; all employees are to be 
educated to report injuries, no matter how trivial, to first-aid men for treat- 
ment against infection, and severe wounds are to be reported to the mine 
surgeon. (C. 306.) 

West Virginia—Chief of the department of mines is authorized to train 
and empioy at each mine rescue station two crews of six members each. Each 
member is to devote four hours twice a month to practice and to receive $5 
a month from the department, and such other sum for rescue work from the 
operating company as may be agreed upon. (C. 23.) Prohibition of electric 
haulage in certain mines may be modified by ruling of the chief. (C. 24.) 

Wyoming.—Regulations as to use of explosives in coal mines are strength- 
ened. (C. 52.) To required qualifications for fire boss, mine foreman or 
assistant mine foreman are added citizenship in the United States and five 
years’ experience underground in coal mines, one year of which must have 
been in the state. One, two or three years’ training as mining engineer may be 
substituted for underground experience for the same length of time. (G..53;) 
Rock dusting is made obligatory in all coal mines excepting mines or sections 
of mines where explosive gas in dangerous quantities is not generated or 
where the moisture content of dust is at least 10 per cent above the inherent 
moisture content of the coal. The rock dust is to contain not more than 25 
per cent free silica and is to be applied in quantity sufficient to render the 
proportion of incombustible matter in the dust of the mine at least 60 per 
cent and a higher percentage in unusually gaseous sections. Sampling of 
dust, to assure that provisions of act are carried out, is to be conducted and 
arrangement of rock-dust barriers is to be approved by the state mine 
inspectors. (C. 97.) Provisions regarding traveling ways, ventilating fans 
and airways, and examination by mine foreman are revised. Requirement that 
posted copies of rules be printed in language used by the miners is omitted. 
Sprinkling of dusty place is not required where rock dusting is carried on by 
approved method. Safety lamps are to be of the locked permissible type 
approved by United States bureau of mines and no other illumination is to be 
used in gaseous mines. At any time upon request of the miners employed in 
a mine, two shall be appointed as a committee who, assisted by the foreman, 
shall inspect the mine and report to the state inspector, for which service the 
committee shall be paid by the miners. (C. 95.) Provisions regarding weighing 
of coal for purpose of determining compensation of miners are revised. (C. 41 
and 42.) Requirements regarding maps of coal mines are revised. (C. 51.) 


(3) TRANSPORTATION 
Michigan—Requirements regarding first aid kits on trains are revised and 
extended to apply to freight, as well as passenger trains. (No. 176.) 
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Tennessee-—Commissioner of highways is authorized to compensate, from 
the general highway fund, employees of his department for death or injury, 
such as would be compensable under the workmen’s compensation law. Pay- 
ments are not to exceed those provided by that law and settlements are subject 
to the approval of the attorney general, the comptroller, the treasurer, the 
secretary of state, and the commissioner of finance and taxation. The judge 
or chairman of the court of the county where injury occurs is to hear proof 
as to occurrence and nature of injury and report to the highway commissioner 
and other officials. (C. 62.) 

Wisconsin.—Safety regulations regarding railroad tracks are revised. (C. 
203.) Construction of buildings or loading platforms within a specified clearance 
distance of an adjacent railroad is forbidden. Penalty for each offense, fine 
of from $25 to $1,000 or imprisonment for not more than thirty days, or both. 
Railroad commission is authorized to make exceptions after due investigation. 
(C. 303.) 

(4) MIscELLANEOUS INDUSTRIES 

Arkansas.—A state employee, who within twelve months previous to pas- 
sage of the act, or at any time thereafter, is rendered totally blind, through 
negligence of the state and no fault of his own, is to receive compensation of 
$5,000, or, if blinded in one eye, of $2,500. Payments are to be from the 
general revenue fund, or from the state highway fund if the injury was incurred 
during labor upon the state highway. Highway commission is to investigate 
and decide all claims. (Act 364.) Salary of chief boiler inspector is increased 
from $1,800 to $2,100. Four instead of two deputies are authorized at salaries 
of $1,800 instead of $1,500 each. Scehdule of inspection fees is revised and 
provision made for collection of delinquent fees. (Act 228.) 

California.—Procedure for establishing public service districts is provided, 
for maintaining public labor camps in connection with any work performed 
within the district. Districts are authorized by county supervisors and man- 
aged by a board of residents, subject to the law regulating sanitation in camps 
where five or more persons are employed. (C. 743.) 

Colorado—Boiler inspection law is amended to cover boilers used for 
steaming and heating purposes and to strengthen power to collect inspection 
fees. (C. 69.) 

Connecticut—Department of health is authorized to investigate and make 
recommendations, for the elimination or prevention of reported occupational 
diseases. Appropriation, $17,500. (C. 326.) The department is directed to 
include in the sanitary code regulations concerning tetraethyl lead. (C. 6.) 

Massachusetis——Commissioner of labor is authorized to appoint, instead of 
four building inspectors, such number as he may deem necessary. (C. 275.) 

Minnesota.—District boiler inspectors are to be appointed by the industrial 
commission instead of by the governor. Provisions regarding their com-. 
pensation and other details are revised. (C. 378.) 

Missouri.—Detailed law is enacted for protection of construction workers 
in cities of 50,000 or more inhabitants. Railroad, companies using their own 
employees are exempt from act. Among other provisions, all scaffolds must be 
able to support four times maximum weight used thereon and be provided 
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with specified safety rail if twenty or more feet from the ground; no outside 
ladders may be used) on buildings over two stories high, all elevator shafts 
must be enclosed, stairways lighted, and specified supports and safeguards in 
laying floors provided. State industrial inspector or local authority is to inspect 
equipment and enforce act. Maximum penalty for owner, contractor, or 
foreman who violates act, fine of $500 and six months in jail. (S. B. 192.) 

New York.—The time of the joint legislative committee, authorized by the 
legislature in 1926 to investigate conditions of labor in manufacturing and 
other industries, is extended to March 1, 1927. Appropriation of $10,000 
authorized. (C. R., February 23.) This committee is authorized to continue 
its investigation and to report with recommendations on or before February 
15, 1928. Appropriation of $25,000 is made. (C. R., March 25.) 


Social Insurance 
1. INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENT INSURANCE 


(1) Emproyvers’ LrasBitity 


Arkansas.—Insolvency of an employer is not to release his insurance carrier 
from payment of damages for injuries sustained by an employee. (Act 196.) 

Massachusetts—Maximum amount of damages recoverable from an em- 
ployer by an employee and his legal representatives, for injury or death, is 
raised from $5,000 to $10,000. (C. 213.) 

Oregon.—For provisions regarding insolvency of employers, see p. 328. 

West Virginia.—It is made unlawful for attorneys to solicit for employment 
in damage suits for personal injury or death. Penalty, maximum fine of 
$1,000, imprisonment for not more than six months, or both. (C. 60.) 


(2) WorKMEN’s COMPENSATION 
a. New Acts 


United States—Law is enacted covering longshoremen and harbor workers 
for death and injury not covered by state laws when the injury occurs on 
navigable waters, including dry docks. It excludes masters and crews of ves- 
sels, workers loading, unloading or repairing vessels under eighteen tons, and 
all federal and state employees. The United States employees’ commission 
administers the act, establishing compensation districts under deputy commis- 
sioners, and cooperating with state compensation and rehabilitation agencies. 
The percentage of wages for injury is 6634, weekly maximum and minimum, 
$25 and $8, total maximum payment, for injury or death, $7,500. Death 
benefits are a percentage of wages, varying with the number and character of 
dependents; continuing for widow during widowhood with a lump sum dower 
of two years’ compensation upon remarriage; for children, until eighteen years 
of age. Burial allowance is $200 in addition to other death benefits. Non- 
resident aliens are entitled to full benefits, but dependents are limited to widow 
and children, or if none, to one parent. Occupational disease is considered 
the same as an accidental injury. Medical aid is unlimited as to period and 


amount. Additional maintenance allowance of ten dollars per week during 
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period of rehabilitation and extra compensation for second injury are both 
paid from a special fund maintained by payments of $1,000 required in fatal 
cases where there are no dependents. Waiting period is one week, retroactive 
after seven weeks. (Public 803, 69th Congress, 2d session.) 


b. Acts Supplementary to Existing Laws 


Alaska.—Compensation during temporary disability is raised from 50 to 
65 per cent of wages. In death cases, compensation to widow or widower’s 
minor child is raised from $3,900 to $4,500. In case of total permanent dis- 
ability, compensation to worker without dependents is raised from $4,680 to 
$5,400; to married men, from $6,240 to $7,200, to widower with minor child, 
from $4,680 to $5,400. In cases of death or total permanent disability, addi- 
tional compensation for each dependent child under 16 is raised from $780 to 
$900, and total maximum payment, from $7,800 to $9,000. Scheduled amounts 
due in all other cases of death and of total or partial permanent disability 
are raised about 15 per cent. In death cases, where beneficiaries are non- 
resident aliens, compensation is reduced from 75 per cent of specified amounts to 
60 per cent for wife or minor children and 50 per cent for other dependents. 
All compensation is to bear interest at 8 per cent from six months after injury 
until paid. Every beneficiary is entitled to a lien for the full amount of 
compensation upon all property connected with the work performed by the 
employee at time of injury. Such lien is equal in rank with those for wages 
and material. Independent contractor is defined. Workmen associated in a 
partnership agreement for performance of labor are to be regarded as em- 
ployees whose wage is not otherwise ascertainable, is deemed $25 per week. 
Employer’s notice to reject act must be posted in three conspicuous places on 
work premises. Employee’s notice to reject act no longer requires signing 
before a notary and filing in office of commissioner. (C. 77.) 

California.—The state fund is empowered to insure employers under the 
federal longshoremen’s act and the industrial commission is authorized to co- 
operate with the federal authorities to administer the act. (C. 589.) Pro- 
visions for procedure in action against a third party are amended. (C. 702.) 
Section regarding liability of contractors, already declared unconstitutional, is 
repealed. (C. 760.) The accident prevention fund is abolished and its re- 
sources transferred to the general fund. An appropriation of $204,000 from 
the general fund is made for the support of the industrial accident commission. 
(C. 761.) The industrial accident fund is abolished and fees collected by the 
commission are to be paid into the general fund. (C. 762.) All agricultural 
employers and employees are to be presumed to have accepted the provisions of 
the act unless, prior to injury, either the employer or the employee shall have 
given notice of rejection. (C. 834.) Convicts employed upon state roads 
are specifically excluded from provisions of act. (C. 653.) 

Colorado.—Volunteer firemen are excluded from the workmen’s com- 
pensation act. Salaries of employees and other operating expenses of the state 
fund are to be paid from earnings of the fund and are in no case to exceed 
10 per cent of the premiums written during the preceding year. Salaries of 
employees of the fund are determined by the commission but maximum for 
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each class is fixed by statute. Tabulation of premiums and distribution of 
credits to insurers is required once, instead of twice, each year. Method is 
provided for estimating and levying premiums due the state fund from school 
districts. (C. 197.) Employer may withdraw from act on first day of any 
month, instead of first day of August, upon notice of thirty, instead of sixty, 
days. (C. 198.) The commission may authorize investment of state fund in 
municipal bonds of cities, towns, or school districts of Colorado whose assessed 
value equals or exceeds $1,000,000. (C. 199.) 

Connecticut-—In case of successful action against a third party, allow- 
ance for employer’s attorney fees is not to be less than $25 and shall include 
services before the compensation commission. (C. 304.) Compensable injury 
and occupational disease are redefined. An injury is no longer compensable 
unless due to an occurrence at definite time and place. ’ Aggravation of 
syphilitic diseases and those due to use of alcohol or drugs is non-compensable. 
Compensable hernia is defined. Date of injury in case of occupational disease 
is defined as date of manifestation of first symptom. No claim for com- 
pensation for occupational disease can be made more than three years after 
employee leaves employer in whose establishment the disease originated. Ex- 
tension of time within which compensation may be claimed is no longer 
permitted in exceptional cases other than those resulting in death. Compen- 
sation for second injury is to be for incapacity due to that alone, without 
reference to previous incapacity. Number of weeks for which payments 
are due are increased as follows: loss of hand, from 156 to 175; loss of leg, 
from 182 to 208; loss of foot, from 130 to 156; loss of eye, from 104 to 156; 
loss of thumb, from 38 to 60. Allowance for burial expenses is raised from 
$100 to $200. Maximum weekly payment in death cases is raised from $18 to 
$21. Provisions regarding agreement of employee with physical defect to waive 
compensation rights are revised. (C. 307.) Any commissioner after ceas- 
ing to hold office, may settle all matters relating to appealed cases and un- 
finished matter pertaining to cases tried by him. (C. 138.) Each commis- 
sioner is to be allowed necessary office and traveling expenses instead of 
amount limited by statute. (C. 185.) 

Delaware.—In case compensation is paid for loss of a member, as provided 
by schedule, all previous payments made for the same injury are to be deducted, 
so that the total payment is that provided in the schedule. Where payments 
have been made with approval of the board, the time limit within which 
further action may be taken is extended from one to two years after receipt 
of the last payment. (C. 192.) The state and the county of Newcastle are 
brought under the act, if so elected by the governor and the county court, 
respectively. (C. 193.) 

Hewaii—Minimum weekly compensation for permanent partial disability 
of a minor is fixed at $5. (Act 207.) 

Idaho.—The act is extended to cover public officials excepting judges of 
election, clerks of election and jurors. Persons engaged in agriculture, domes- 
tic service and other excluded employments may be brought under the act 
by written application of employer instead of by written agreement of em- 
ployer and employee. A widow is entitled to compensation only if living with 
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husband at time of accident. Compensation to a dependent child is to cease 
when such child marries. For a totally disabled employee with dependent child 
or children the minimum weekly compensation is to be $8, but in no case to 
exceed average weekly wage, for a period not exceeding 400 weeks. A special 
indemnity fund for cases of second injury is created by payment by employers 
of 2 per cent of compensation provided in schedule of permanent partial disabil- 
ities, the amount of compensation to the employee being reduced one per cent. 
If an employee previously partially disabled becomes totally disabled by a 
second injury, the employer is liable only for the partial disability caused by 
the second injury and the remainder of the compensation is to be paid from 
the special second injury fund. Only injuries due to accident are compensable. 
The term injury is changed to accident in various provisions. Hernia must 
be reported within thirty days after accident. Regulations regarding payment 
of lump sums are changed. Provisions regarding security to be furnished by 
employers for payment of compensation are extended and strengthened. Pen- 
alty for their violation is changed from fine of $500 or imprisonment or six 
months to fine of $1 per day for each employee and liability after default 
of thirty days to enjoinment by court from carrying on business. In listing 
employments insured in state fund, no salary or wage is to be considered more 
than $2,400 per year. (C. 106.) Certain fees chargeable by the industrial 
accident board are reduced. (C. 181.) 

Illinois —To list of employments automatically covered by the act are 
added certain work in connection with improvement of land and enterprises 
for treatment of wood with creosote or other preservatives. Payment of 
death benefits to a widow without dependent child is to cease upon her remar- 
riage; in the case of a widow with one child, additional compensation due to 
the child is to cease when the child becomes eighteen years of age, unless it is 
incompetent. If death benefits which are due collateral heirs amount to less 
than $450, the employer is to pay into the second injury fund the difference 
between the amount due dependents and $450. Sums due the second injury 
fund are to be paid within sixty days after award and the industrial commis- 
sion is to order refund if it subsequently develops that more compensation is 
due dependents. Procedure is provided for collection of sums payable into the 
second injury fund, for its investment and administration and for making pay- 
ments from it to employees. In case of second injury subsequent to amputa- 
tion of a member as a result of the previous injury, compensation for the 
second injury is to be reduced with reference to the first. The minimum death 
benefit, in case there is one dependent child under sixteen years of age, is 
raised from $2,000 to $2,150 and, in case there are two or more children, 
from $2,100 to $2,250 for two children and $2,350 for ‘three or more. When 
the basic death benefit for widow and children amounts to more than $1,650 
and less than $3,750, it is to be increased, in case there is one child under 
sixteen, by $350 and in case of two or more children, by $450. The maximum 
death benefit is raised, in case there is one child, from $4,100 to $4,200 and, 
in case of two or more children, from $4,350 to $4,450 if there are two chil- 
dren and $4,550 if there are three or more. Compensation for death or injury 
of an illegally employed minor is to be increased by 50 per cent of regular 
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awards. The following increases are made in the number of weeks during 
which compensation is to be paid: for loss of thumb, from 66 to 70 weeks; 
index finger, from 39 to 40 weeks; second finger, 33 to 35 weeks; third finger, 
from 22 to 25 weeks; fourth finger, 16 to 20 weeks; great toe, 33 to 35 weeks; 
other than great toe, 11 to 12 weeks; hand, 165 to 170 weeks; leg, 180 to 190 
weeks; eye, 110 to 120 weeks. Employer must pay in advance cost of travel, 
meals, and loss of working time involved in medical examination of an em- 
ployee entitled to disability payments, if such examination is requested by 
employer. Report of examination is to be furnished employee upon request, 
is to be an exact copy of that furnished the employer, and to be delivered to 
the employee at least five days before the next hearing of his case. Wilful 
failure of surgeon to furnish such report disqualifies him as a witness. The 
commission is authorized to appoint an assistant secretary and a security 
supervisor at a salary of $4,000 each. Salary of arbitrators appointed by the 
commission are raised from $4,200 to $5,000. Procedure is provided for taking 
testimony of witnesses residing in foreign countries. Orders by the commis- 
sion in cases where insurer is insolvent, fails to pay awards or otherwise deals 
unfairly with employees, is made subject to review by courts, and procedure is 
provided. Penalty for neglect of employer to provide security for payment 
of compensation is changed from 10 cents per employee plus a fine of from 
one to fifty dollars for each day that such neglect continues to a fine of from 
$100 to $500 for each day that neglect continues. (H. B. 385.) 

Indiana.—In computing compensation, the weekly maximum and minimum 
wages are raised from $24 and $10 to $30 and $16 respectively, provided that 
the weekly compensation shall in no case exceed the average weekly wage at 
the time of injury. (C. 34.) 

Iowa.—The commissioner is empowered to order equitable apportionment 
of compensation payments among widow and dependent children. (C. 32.) 

Kansas.—Law is repealed and re-enacted. Among important changes are 
the following: law is to be administered by the public service commission, 
instead of by the courts; the member of the commission who has handled labor 
matters is to become commissioner of compensation, authorized to appoint and 
fix salary of two assistants in holding hearings and other necessary assistants ; 
expenses of administration are to be met by fees, not to exceed $25 for each 
claim, to be apportioned as commission sees fit, and filing fee of $1 for 
final receipts; appeal to the court from decision of the commission must 
be filed within twenty days after such decision; provisions regarding settle- 
ment by agreement or arbitration are liberalized; employee, as well as em- 
ployer, may refuse to arbitrate, arbitrators’ fees are limited to five instead of 
ten days, proceedings to set aside agreements must be started within one year 
after final approval of the commission; employers are required to insure with 
an authorized company or become self-insurers; state regulation of insur- 
ance companies and rates is provided; employers must report to the commis- 
sion all accidents causing incapacity beyond the day thereof, such report to 
be made within seven days and, in case death later results from the injury, 
must make additional report within forty-eight hours after knowledge thereof ; 
penalty to be a fine of not more than $500 for each offense; total maximum 
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payment in death cases is raised from $3,800 to $4,000; provision for maximum 
of $750 death benefit to non-resident alien dependents no longer excepts resi- 
dents of Canada; weekly maximum is raised from $15 in total and $12 in 
permanent partial disability to $18; funeral benefit is $150 in all cases, instead 
of those where there are no dependents; where temporary total is followed 
by temporary partial disability, compensation in proportion to loss of earning 
power may be awarded for not longer than 415 weeks from date of accident, 
in such cases the weekly minimum of $6 shall not apply; compensation for 
permanent partial disability is raised from 50 per cent to 60 per cent of average 
weekly wages for scheduled number of weeks and payment in lump sum is no 
longer specified; to list of members whose permanent loss of use is to be 
considered loss of member is added finger, thumb, toe and hearing of an ear; 
provision is made for compensation for partial loss of use of listed members; 
in case of permanent partial disability, additional compensation may be allowed 
for a healing period not to exceed fifteen weeks nor 10 per cent of total 
period scheduled for the injury; total amount of compensation for all injuries 
due to one accident is not to exceed compensation for total permanent disabil- 
ity; amount of compensation due partial dependents is to be determined by 
proportion of wages which deceased employee has contributed to their support 
during the last two years; lump sum settlements, when allowed, are to be 
equal to 95 per cent instead of 80 per cent of payments due; limits of em- 
ployers’ liability for medical care are changed from $150 and fifty days to 
$100 and sixty days, provided that in extreme cases the commission may 
require additional payment not to exceed $100; medical examination may be 
required by the employer twice instead of once a month, but if such examina- 
tion is outside the town or city in which the employee resides, he shall be 
allowed expenses for transportation and $3 per day for living expenses; if an 
employee refuses examination before compensation has been determined, pro- 
ceedings shall be dismissed; in case of injury by a third person, employee 
must within ninety days notify employer whether he elects to receive compen- 
sation or to bring action against the third party; failure to file such notice 
operates as acceptance of compensation; notice of accident to employer is no 
longer required to be in writing and may be omitted if employer or his agent 
had knowledge of the accident; in case of suspension of payments, notice of 
proceedings for their resumption must be given employer within ninety days; 
in case of death of employee, within three years after an accident, notice of 
action for compensation must be given employer within six months after death ; 
application of the act is extended to cover persons employed on motor trans- 
portation lines, in prospecting for and obtaining petroleum and natural gas, 
all employers in building works, instead of those who have employed five or 
more men continuously for more than one month before the accident, and to 
employees sustaining injuries outside the state, when contract of employment 
was made within the state, unless such contract specifically provides other- 
wise; provisions covering cases of incompetency of workman no longer apply 
to minors. (C. 232.) To begin the operation of the workmen’s compensation 
department, $25,000 is appropriated. (C. 34.) The insurance law is amended 
in regard to workmen’s compensation insurance. Every policy is to contain 
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a provision that insolvency of the insured is not to relieve the insurance carrier 
from liability. (C. 231.) 

Maine.—Compensation for injury to state employees is to be paid from the 
appropriation or fund from which their wages are paid instead of from the 
state contingent fund. (C. 158.) In computing seven-day waiting period, the 
day of accident is to be counted as one. In case of death of an employee 
having no dependents, compensation for expense of last sickness is no longer 
provided. Salaries of members of the industrial accident commission are 
increased. A typographical error in 1925 amendment is corrected. CGa2525) 

Maryland.—Members of the national guard are excluded from the act, but 
officers of the state police force and all guards employed in penal institutions 
are covered by it. (C. 83 and 395.) Superintendent of the state fund, with 
approval of the commission and consent of the employees, is authorized to 
settle claims against employers. (C. 396.) Total maximum tax to be assessed 
upon insurance carriers for maintenance of the industrial accident commission 
is raised from $80,000 to $100,000 per year. (C. 552.) Provisions in case of 
appeal to courts are liberalized. Sums awarded on appeal are to bear interest 
at 6 per cent per annum from time they would have been due if awarded by 
the commission. (C. 587.) Minors illegally employed, instead of being ex- 
cluded from the act, are to receive double compensation. No insurance policy 
may cover the extra risk, for which the employer is alone responsible. (C. 
536 and 656.) ‘The act is extended to cover prisoners in the state penitentiary 
and house of correction who are engaged in extra-hazardous work for which 
wages or a stipulated sum are paid, either to the institution or to the prisoner. 
Payments are to be made to the institution which is to retain a sum equal to 
the wage received by the institution for the labor of the prisoner. In case 
wages are paid by the institution to the prisoner, compensation is to include 
a reasonable allowance for board and maintenance which is to be retained by 
the institution. Upon his discharge, any payments still due are to be made 
directly to the prisoner. In case of death of the injured employee, payments 
are due his dependents. (C. 660.) 

Massachusetts—The weekly maximum is raised from $16 to $18, and the 
total maximum payment for total or partial disability from $4,000 to $4,500. In 
case of total disability, weekly minimum is raised from $7 to $9, except that 
weekly compensation is to be equal to the average weekly wages in case they 
are less than $9. Weekly payments to a widow with more than three de- 
pendent children are raised from $16 to $16 plus $2 for each additional child, 
but total maximum death benefit is fixed at $6,400, including any weekly pay- 
ments to employee for injury which later resulted in death. Lump sum settle- 
ment by agreement may be permitted by the department at any time it is 
deemed best for the employee or his dependents instead of in unusual cases 
and after six months’ payments have been made. All medical records and 
reports relevant to a case are to be open to inspection of the department. 
Unless he has given notice to the contrary, an employee of an insured person 
is held to have waived his right to action under laws of any other jurisdiction 
as well as to action at common law. An employee is to receive compensation 
for an injury arising out of ordinary risk while engaged, with his employer’s 
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authorization, in his employer’s business, whether within or without the state, 
provided he has not given notice of his claim to right of action under laws of 
the jurisdiction in which the accident occurs. An employee under contract, will 
be held to have waived his right to action for damages unless he gives notice 
to the contrary within thirty days, or, in regard to injuries occurring outside 
the state, within 120 days, after this act becomes effective. No workman is 
to receive compensation for a period during which he earned wages except as 
specifically provided in the act for partial disability. Requirements for medical 
services at expense of employer are strengthened. The extent to which fore- 
man, sub-foreman and inspectors engaged in public work are to be included 
under the compensation act is to be determined by the governor, county com- 
missions or local authorities. The decision of the commissioner of insurance 
in certain cases is made subject to review by the supreme judicial court. An 
employee who is peculiarly susceptible to injury, or peculiarly likely to become 
incapacitated by injury, may with the written approval of the department, 
within one month after entering employment, waive his rights to compensation 
for total or partial disability. (C. 309.) 

Michigan.—Percentage of wages is raised from 60 to 6634, weekly maxi- 
mum from $14 to $18 and total maximum for disability from $7,000 to $9,000. 
Provisions regarding loss of members are clarified. (No. 63.) Minors illegally 
employed are brought under the act. Minors between sixteen and eighteen 
years of age illegally employed are to receive double compensation. Such 
minors are to be deemed legally employed when engaged in an occupation 
approved by the labor department and for whom the employer has filed the 
required certificate. In case of fraudulent use of permits or age certificates, 
single compensation is paid. (Nos. 19 and 162.) Provisions in regard to 
election for employers engaged in both interstate and intrastate business are 
liberalized. (No. 289.) Alien dependents residing outside of the United States 
and Canada are to receive only two-thirds, instead of full, benefits. Upon 
remarriage of widow, her payments are to be apportioned among the other 
dependents. Payments to a dependent child cease when he becomes twenty-one 
years of age, unless he is incapacitated from earning. A husband is no longer 
conclusively presumed to be dependent upon his wife. Provisions regarding 
second injury are clarified. (No. 376.) For claims against the state by 
injured employees, see p. 338. 

Minnesota.—For purposes of computing compensation, the daily wage of 
persons performing services for municipal corporations, gratis or without fixed 
compensation, is to be considered the usual wage paid for similar services. 
(C. 216.) In case the employer is a non-resident or a foreign corporation, pro- 
cedure is provided for an injured employee to bring action in the district court. 
(G: 417.) Procedure is provided by which all state employees excepting those 
of the highway department are provided compensation for injury upon the 
same basis as private employees. (C. 436.) : 

Nebraska.—Employers of domestic servants and of farm labor are brought 
under the act by insuring their employees against injury in any authorized 
company, instead of by joint election of employer and his employees, but any 
such employee may, prior to injury by accident, elect not to accept provisions 
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of the act. (C. 134.) Volunteer firemen of any city or village fire depart- 
ment, organized under the state laws, upon confirmation to membership by 
the local authorities, are to be deemed public employees while in the per- 
formance of their duty and entitled to the benefits of the act. In computing 
compensation the wages of any such fireman are to be considered those he 
receives from his regular employer. If he is not regularly employed his wages 
are to be considered $35 per week. (C. 39.) 

Nevada.—Persons who are drafted to fight forest fires shall not be required 
to fight fires for more than a total of five days in one year. For the purpose 
of obtaining the benefits of the workmen’s compensation act, they are to be 
considered employees of the county demanding their services and the county 
is to report and pay premiums for them to the industrial commission. (C. 45.) 

New Jersey—Volunteer firemen under public supervision are brought under 
the compensation act. (C. 127.) Referee is authorized to allow medical 
witnesses limited fees. Attorneys’ fees are limited. (C. 324.) 

New Mexico.—Act is extended to cover employees of the state highway 
department. (C. 100.) 

New York.—Weekly maximum in case of total disability is raised from $20 
to $25. (C. 558.) Maximum allowance for disability is raised from $3,500 to 
$5,000 for total, and $4,000 for partial disability. (C.555.) Powers of industrial 
board in regard to medical reports and fees are broadened. Employers’ rights 
and responsibilities in third party cases are defined. (C. 553.) Acceptance 
of fee from an insurance carrier by a physician employed by the department 
of labor is forbidden and made a misdemeanor. (C. 496.) Industrial board 
is empowered to reclassify a disability under given circumstances. (C. 557.) 
Urinsured employers, as well as insurance carriers, are obliged to pay $500 
into the second injury fund, in case of death of employee without dependents. 
(C. 493.) Compensation is fixed for loss of hearing of one ear, instead of 
only for loss of hearing of both ears. (C. 554.) Provisions regarding pay- 
ments to dependents in certain cases are liberalized. (C. 556.) Penalty against 
employer who fails to give notice when he ceases payments is reduced from 
$100 to $125 at discretion of commissioner. (C. 497.) Municipalities through 
which a county line passes are allowed choice between the two counties for 
insurancee of employees. (C. 494.) Salary of the chief medical examiner is 
increased from $8,000 to $10,000. Number of assistants is increased from 
eighteen to twenty-three and the salary of each from $4,500 to $5,000. (C. 55.) 
Persons entitled to payments for accidental injury or death under the public 
employees’ retirement system are excluded from benefits under the workmen’s 
compensation act. (C. 578.) 

North Dakota—Workmen’s compensation bureau is authorized, upon 
majority vote of all its members, to invest moneys of the state fund in 
municipal bonds of the state. (C. 284.) Limit of $55,000 per year for expenses 
of the bureau is removed. The bureau is to submit an estimate of sum needed 
to the auditor before the legislature meets, making the bureau subject to 
action of the budget board. Power of the bureau to inspect employers’ 
premises and to enforce its safety regulations is strengthened. Employer’s 
failure to comply with such regulations, is made a misdemeanor with penalty 
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of fine of from $10 to $100. (C. 285.) Total maximum payment in cases 
of total permanent disability is limited to $15,000. Death benefits are limited 
to $15,000, exclusive of additional amounts paid for compensation, hospital 
and medical expenses during temporary disability and, in case there is a 
widow, widower, or child, exclusive of amounts paid to other dependents. 
Scheduled numbers of weeks for which payments are due, based upon per- 
centage of partial to total disability, are reduced. Schedule of specific benefits 
for loss of members is fixed by statute, instead of by the bureau. (C. 286.) 
Oregon.—The governor is required to make an annual audit of the funds 
and records of the commission and may investigate administration. The report 
of such audit and investigation is not to be a public record but governor is to 
make to the legislature such report and recommendations thereon as he deems 
proper. (C. 413.) Neither the state nor any subdivision thereof, excepting 
ports, port commissions, and cities of over 100,000 inhabitants, are to be 
allowed, as employers in hazardous occupations, to reject the act and are to 
be subject to regular instead of specially fixed rates. Bridge-tending is in- 
cluded in hazardous occupations. (C. 326.) Inclusion of minors under the 
act is made clear. A new employer’s rejection of the act must be filed prior 
to, instead of within three days after, his entrance into a hazardous occupa- 
tion. Workers may reject the act only at time of accepting employment 
instead of within three days after. Percentage of contributions to the 
catastrophe fund is raised from one to one and a half, to be lowered at the 
discretion of the commission. (C. 312.) Regulations regarding collection of 
hospital fees from wages are strengthened for protection of the employees. 
(C. 208.) Unmarried mothers are entitled to compensation in certain cases. 
(C. 414.) Provision that annual appropriation for the accident fund shall 
edual one-half its expenses is omitted. (C. 188.) Insurance policies against 
injury to employees must state that insolvency of the insured employer shall 
not relieve the insurance carrier from obligation. (C. 216.) 
Pennsylvania.—The waiting period is reduced from ten to seven days. 
Rate of compensation is raised from 60 per cent to 65 per cent of wages, the 
weekly minimum from $6 to $7, the weekly maximum from $12 to $15, and 
the total maximum from $5,000 to $6,500. To the list of members whose per- 
manent loss of use is to be considered equivalent to loss of member, is added 
finger and thumb. Hernia, is to be compensable only when immediately fol- 
lowing a sudden effort or severe strain, causing actual pain immediately noticed 
‘and reported within forty-eight hours after the accident. Death benefits to 
dependent children, varying with the number of children in case there is no 
surviving parent, is raised from a minimum of 30 per cent and a maximum of 
60 per cent of wages to a minimum of 33 per cent but not in excess of $7.50 
per week, and a maximum of 65 per cent, not in excess of $15 per week; to 
a widow or widowers, without children, from 40 per cent to 44 per cent of 
wages, not to exceed $10 per week; to widow or widower with dependent 
child or children from a minimum of 50 per cent and maximum of 60 per cent 
of wages to a minmum of 55 per cent, not to exceed $12.50 per week, and a 
maximum of 65 per cent, not to exceed $15 per week; to father or mother, 
to any extent dependent, from 20 per cent to 25 per cent of wages but not in 
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excess of $5 per week, and, if wholly dependent, from 40 per cent to 45 per 
cent but not in excess of $10 per week; after period of 300 weeks, to dependent 
children under age of sixteen years, from a minimum of 15 per cent and 
maximum of 50 per cent of wages to a minimum of 17% per cent, not in 
excess of $3.75 per week, and a maximum of 60 per cent, not in excess of 
$13.75 per week. The maximum and minimum weekly wages upon which death 
compensation is based are raised from $20 and $10 to $24 and $12 respectively. 
Burial benefits are raised from $100 to $150. Unless notice of injury is given 
employer within ninety days no compensation is to be paid. Except in case 
of non-resident alien dependents, amount of compensation actually due at time 
of first payment after the final award is to bear interest at the rate of 6 per 
cent per annum. In case claimant dies before final settlement, amount of 
compensation due at date of death is to be paid his dependents or estate. 
Review or modification by the board of an agreement or award is limited, 
except in the case of eye injuries, to the time such agreement has to run and 
to cases in which petition was filed with the board, within one year after the 
date of the last payment of compensation, with or without agreement. Rehear- 
ing on a decision by the board is not to be granted more thai one year after 
the decision. No hearing is to be less than five nor more than fourteen days 
after notice of referee to parties concerned. (C. 156.) Salaries and wages of 
all persons employed in administration of the fund are to be paid from the fund. 
(C. 271.) Certain minor functions of the workmen’s compensation board are 
transferred to the department of labor and industry which is authorized to 
divide the state into workmen’s compensation administrative districts. (C. 164.) 

Rhode Island.—If death benefits are awarded a widow with one dependent 
child, in case of death of the widow, the maximum weekly payment to the 
child is to be $10 instead of $12. The following changes were made in 
number of weeks for which payments are due for loss of members: for one 
hand at or above the wrist or for one eye, 80 instead of 75; one foot at or 
above ankle, 70 instead of 75; thumb at first joint, 12 instead of 18; index 
finger at or below second joint, 16 instead of 18; big toe at first joint, 10 instead 
of 12; at second joint, 15 instead of 12; second finger at first joint, 13 instead 
of 12; other digit or portion of digit, a complicated schedule varying from 
5 to 10, instead of 12, for each digit, and 35 for two or more digits at or above 
second joint. (C. 1058.) 

South Dakota.—Maximum payment for hospital charges is fixed at $100 in 
addition to $100 for medical and surgical services, instead of $150 for all three. 
(C. 222.) List of state enterprises whose compensation expenses are not to be 
paid from the regular appropriation for the industrial commission is altered. 
(C. 233.) 

Tennessee-—Maximum weekly compensation is fixed at $16 instead of vary- 
ing from $12 to $15 according to nature of disability and number of dependents. 
Compensation of a widow upon her remarriage, instead of ceasing, is to pass to 
her children if under eighteen years of age; formerly this provision applied 
only in case children, under eighteen years of age, were physically or mentally 
incapacitated from earning. Certain duties of notification and filing are vested 
in the workmen’s compensation division instead of in the bureau of factory 
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inspection. (C. 40.) Accident reporting law is amended to cover all employers 
subject to the workmen’s compensation law, instead of those employing labor 
in workshops and factories, and to require reports to be made to the work- 
men’s compensation division instead of to the factory inspection department. 
(C. 24.) For compensation of highway employees, see p. 318. 

Texas.—Omission in 1925 revision is corrected. (C. 28.) Waiting period 
is made retroactive after four weeks. (C. 60.) In cases of appeal from 
decisions of the board, notice to the adverse party is no longer required. 
(C. 223.) Compensation for an, injury sustained outside the state by an 
employee hired within the state, is limited to injuries occurring within one 
year after the employee leaves the state. No recovery can be made by em- 
ployee who elects to pursue remedy and recovers in state where he was injured. 
Courts are designated in which appeal from the decision of the board in such 
cases may be brought. (C. 259.) Owners or operators of motor buses are 
required to protect their employees as provided by the workmen’s compensation 
act or by insuring with a reliable company approved by the railroad com- 
mission. (C. 270.) Provisions regarding the employers’ insurance association 
are extended to cover judgments of courts of admiralty and maritime juris- 
diction. (C. 241.) 

Vermont.—Upon agreement of parties concerned, hearings of a case may 
be held in any town of the state, instead of within the county where the injury 
occurred. (C. 100.) Employer’s maximum liability for surgical, medical and 
hospital services to an injured employee is changed from $100 during fourteen 
days of disability to $50 for surgical and medical services during the first 
fourteen days and $150 for hospital services during the first thirty days of 
disability. (C. 99.) Employees in the state department of highways, other 
than office employees, are brought under the compensation act. The state may 
insure with any authorized carrier and the highway board is empowered to 
make regulations for details of administration, subject to the approval of the 
commissioner of industries. For carrying out act, $15,000 annually is appro- 
priated. (C. 98.) 

Virginia.—The fund for the administration of the act is to be segregated 
from other moneys in the treasury and used for no other purpose. If receipts 
exceed expenditures for any year, the commissioners may authorize a credit 
for the ensuing year. (C. 33, special session.) 

Washington.—Among operations which are not to be considered extra- 
hazardous are listed driving automobiles, excepting trucks, employment in 
restaurants, and using power-driven machinery in shoe repair shops and 
various retail establishments. Employment away from the plant or premises 
of the employer is no longer specifically included in the definition of workman. 
Dependents, other than widow, widower and children under sixteen, must be 
actually and necessarily dependent, and proof of the nature, amount and extent 
of contribution of the earnings of the workman to their support is required. 
When compensation is due an alien residing in a foreign country, the depart- 
ment may settle the same by lump sum payment, as may be agreed to by such 
alien, not to exceed 50 per cent of value of annuity then remaining. No 
payment shall be made to any beneficiary residing in a country with which the 
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United States does not maintain diplomatic relations when such payment is 
due. Definition of injury is revised. Compensable hernia is defined as result- 
ing from force which either punctures or tears the abdominal wall. To 
scheduled permanent partial disabilities are added, loss of arm amputated so 
near the shoulder that an artificial limb cannot be worn, $3,000; compensation 
for similar loss of leg is raised from $2,400 to $3,000 and for loss of thumb 
at proximal joint, from $180 to $480. A workman suffering second injury 
which increases previous partial disability, but does not result in total 
disability, is to be compensated with regard to increase of disability. Applica- 
tion of a beneficiary for increase of compensation, owing to aggravation of 
disability after compensation has been awarded or terminated, must be made 
within three years after the award or termination of compensation, excepting 
under certain defined conditions. No compensation is to be paid for injury 
suffered by a workman while committing or attempting to commit a crime. 
Schedule of payments, according to classes of industry, which are payable 
into the state fund are revised and employers are required to make payments 
each month instead of once in four months. Readjustment of class rates is 
to be made at least once a year. Any employer who is in default of payments, 
in case his employee is injured, shall be liable to suit for damages without 
recourse to the three common law defenses. Surpluses and deficits in the 
reserve fund are to be adjusted by classes of industries instead of for the 
fund as a whole. A workman suffering temporary disability is not entitled 
to compensation during a period in which his employer continues to pay him 
usual wages. Regulations safeguarding compensation payments from assign- 
ment or attachment are strengthened. The department is to serve promptly 
all parties concerned with copies of its orders and decisions. Procedure for 
appeal from decisions is revised. Appeal to courts must be preceded, within 
sixty, instead of twenty, days by application for a rehearing before the joint 
board of the department, which is to consist of the director of labor and 
industry, the supervisor of industrial insurance and the supervisor of safety. 
The board may review only issues specifically set forth in the application, and 
its decisions, with or without a rehearing, are to be by majority vote. Appeal 
to courts must be filed within thirty days after decision of the joint board 
or its denial of a rehearing. No evidence or testimony in addition to that 
offered before the joint board or included in the records of the department 
may be used in support of the appeal. A surplus fund is created, to be main- 
tained at $5,000 and used by the director of labor and industry to provide to 
workmen such medical aid as may be needed after expiration of contracts 
ef employers with surgeons, physicians or hospitals, as provided by the act. 
Into this fund an employer making such contract may be required to pay a 
sum, not to exceed one per cent of the amount he would have paid into the 
medical aid fund in absence of the contract, and such one per cent is to be 
collected from the party with whom employer contracted. Provisions regard- 
ing extra payments into the accident fund by employers who have failed to 
comply with the safety standards are revised. (C. 310.) For fund to provide 
services contingent upon accident or death of employees, see p. 337. 
Wisconsin—Maximum average annual earnings on which compensation 
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is based, is raised from $1,400 to $1,500, which has the effect of raising 
maximum benefit to a dependent child one year of age or under from $1,400 
to $1,500, with proportionate increase for other age groups. (C. 42.) Two 
or more insurance companies may, with the approval of the insurance com- 
missioner, form a corporation for the purpose of insuring special compensa- 
tion risks. Regulations are provided. (C. 125.) Inmates of state institutions, 
permanently disabled during employment therein, are to receive, upom discharge 
from the institution, the same compensation as if covered by the act, except 
that the total maximum is limited to $1,000. The sum is determined by the 
industrial commission and may be in partial payments. In case the injury 
is incurred in a prison industry, the payments are to be from the revolving 
fund for maintenance of that industry; in other cases, from the regular 
appropriation for compensation for injury to state employee. (C. 241.) 
Maximum payment into the state treasury, required of an employer in case of 
death of employee without total dependents, is raised from $1,000 to $1,600. 
Provisions regarding special indemnities for second injuries are revised. Ear 
is added to the list of members for which such indemnities are payable. The 
payment required of the employer for support of the second injury fund, in 
case of loss of a listed member, is reduced from $150 to $75. Provisions 
regarding compensation for permanent partial disabilities are revised. In 
case one accident causes more than one of the scheduled permanent disabilities, 
the allowance for the lesser injury is to be increased 20 per cent, except in 
case of injury to both eyes, when allowance for the lesser injury is to be 
trebled. Estimated loss in earning power is changed from 20 per cent for 
blindness in one eye to 25 per cent for impairment of eye for industrial use. 
Power of the commission to review and change agreements and decisions in 
certain cases is strengthened. The attorney general is empowered to represent 
the state in cases involving payments into or out of special indemnity funds, 
and, subject to review by the commission, to make compromises reducing such 
payments. (C. 517.) Equal representation of stock and non-stock, instead of 
participating and non-participating, insurance companies is required in the 
workmen’s compensation rating bureau. (C. 45.) Time and form of report- 
ing accidents by employers and insurance companies are made subject to order 
of the industrial commission. When asked to do so, every employer is to 
furnish to the commission information upon the number of his employees, the 
nature of the work, and his insurance contracts for their liability for injury. 
(C. 310.) Firemen responding to a call for assistance outside the limits of 
the city or village by which they are employed, unless the call is in violation 
of municipal regulations, are covered by the act. (C. 482.) _ 
Wyoming.—Unless employee’s report of accident, which is not to be con- 
sidered a claim for compensation, is filed in the court within twenty days 
after the accident, his claim for compensation must be filed within three, 
instead of six, months after the accident. Employee’s claim for compensa- 
tion may be amended at any time before award is made. All employers 
engaged in extra-hazardous industries, excepting those who in any given 
month pay more than 4 per cent of their employees’ pay roll into the state 
fund, are to make additional) monthly payments, known as service and policing 
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charges, into the fund. Amount of such payments is scheduled, varying from 
$2 for monthly pay rolls of $10 or less to $200 for those of over $5,000. For 
permanent partial disabilities, other than those scheduled, and for disability 
resulting from second injury, compensation is to be paid in monthly install- 
ments, instead of in lump sums. Such installments are to be $50 for single 
and $60 to married workers, but the court may modify the award or order 
payment in lump sum according to circumstances. Compensation due a widow 
or widower is to be paid in monthly installments of $45, unless lump sum 
payment is ordered by the court. In case of remarriage, a widow or widower 
is to receive a lump sum of $270 from unpaid balance of the award. When- 
ever an order of award specifies monthly payments, the state treasurer is 
to charge the amount of the award to the employer and transfer it to a 
deferred payment account which shall be alone liable for payment of the 
award. In case of death of an employee suffering second injury or of death 
or remarriage of a widow or widower before the full payment of an award, 
the unpaid balance is to be returned to the general fund and credited to the 
employer. In case a workman’s death resulting from an injury, for which 
he has been awarded compensation for permanent partial disability, occurs 
within one year after the award, his widow or dependent children shall be 
entitled to the regular death benefit minus amount of compensation already 
paid. In case a workman’s death resulting from an injury, for which he 
has been awarded compensation for permanent total disability, occurs within 
two years after award, his widow shall be entitled to the regular death benefit 
minus amount of compensation in excess of $2,000 already paid. In cases of 
temporary total disability, a workman is to receive additional weekly com- 
pensation of $7.50 for each dependent female child under eighteen, instead of 
sixteen years of age. The state treasurer is empowered to cause the re-open- 
ing of a case by any court making an award, by filing a petition showing 
reason therefor within twenty days after award has been received from the 
court and may appeal decisions in the new hearing to the supreme court. All 
costs of new hearings and appeals shall be paid from the state fund unless 
otherwise decreed by the court. (C. 111.) 

United States—The monthly maximum for total or partial disability is 
raised from $66.67 to $116.66, and the monthly minimum for total disability 
from $33.33 to $58.33. Maximum and minimum monthly pay upon which 
death benefits are to be computed are raised from $100 and $50 to $175 and 
$87.50 respectively. Maximum burial allowance is raised from $100 to $200. 
Definitions of widow and adopted dependents entitled to death benefits are 
liberalized. (Public 603, 69th Congress, 2nd session.) 


c. Vocational Rehabilitation 


California —Governing boards of school districts are authorized to pro- 
vide suitable educational facilities for all physically handicapped minors, 
instead of when five or more crippled children are unable to attend regular 
school, and to cooperate with one another and with rehabilitation division of 
the state board of education. Provisions for transportation, special instructors, 
standards of education and extra expenses are made, The department of 
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labor, through the state employment service, is to cooperate in placing the 
pupils. (C. 585.) The board of health is required to seek out and make 
provision for needy physically handicapped minors. (C. 590.) 

Montana.—Maximum maintenance allowance for a person receiving voca- 
tional rehabilitation is raised, for a single person without dependents, from 
$30 to $40 per month, and for a single person with one or more dependents 
or for a married person, from $50 to $60. Maximum period for which such 
allowance may be paid is extended from eight to twelve months. Payments 
are to be made upon order of the state agent for civilian rehabilitation instead 
of the industrial accident board. (C. 1.) 

New York.—Jurisdiction of the children’s courts over physically handi- 
capped children is limited to the education, physical care and treatment of 
those between sixteen and twenty-one years of age. Cities, instead of counties 
only, are made units for cost of medical care for physically handicapped 
children. (C. 492.) 

Rhode Island—Upon recommendation of the commissioner of labor, the 
commissioner of education, with approval of the vocational education board, 
may provide reasonable maintenance for any person entitled to workmen’s 
compensation and the benefits of the rehabilitation act. Such maintenance 
is to be in addition to compensation during period of rehabilitation and shall 
be terminated upon recommendation of the commissioner of labor. In the 
case of any other person eligible to benefits of the rehabilitation act, the 
commissioner of education may make similar provision for maintenance, but 
not in excess of $10 per week, nor for more than one year, except with 
approval of the governor. (C. 1039.) 

South Carolina—The federal vocational rehabilitation act is accepted and 
the state board of vocational education instructed to cooperate with the federal 
board. (No. 130.) 

Wisconsin.—The regular appropriation for state aid for vocational rehabili- 
tation of persons disabled in industry or otherwise is increased from $28,000 
to $38,000 a year. (C. 363.) Provisions for special schools and classes for 
blind, deaf and exceptional children are extended to cover children otherwise 
physically disabled, for whom an annual appropriation not to exceed $100,000 
is made. For each such child attending such schools there is to be allowed, 
in excess of the regular appropriation of $70, $300 if the child resides in the 
district where the school is situated and $450, if he resides outside the dis- 


trict. (C. 488.) d. Commissions 


West Virginia—A legislative committee of six members, three to be 
appointed by the president and speaker of the two houses, respectively, from 
the standing committees on insurance, no more than two members from each 
committee to be of the same political party, is authorized to investigate the 
condition and administration of the state fund. The governor, is requested 
to make available to the committee the report of the actuary who conducted 
the recent audit and any other information in his possession. The committee 
is to report its conclusions and recommendations to the adjourned session of 
this legislature. (S. J. R. 2.) 


2. OLD AGE PENSIONS 


Arkansas—The governor is requested by the house and senate to appoint 
an honorary unpaid commission of three persons to investigate the number of 


a, 
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inmates of the almshouses of each county and the cost of maintaining them, 
and to file with the next general assembly its report together with a bill to 
create and administer an old age pension fund. (S.C. R. 10.) 

California.—The department of public welfare is directed to investigate 
old age pension laws of other states and countries, the conditions in California 
and system best adapted to its needs. Report with recommendations is to be 
submitted at the beginning of the next legislature. Appropriation, $6,000. (C. 
452.) An unpaid commission to consist of the commissioner of civil service 
and four members appointed by the governor, is authorized to investigate 
retirement pensions of state officers and employees with especial reference to 
establishing and maintaining the fund. Report with recommendations is to be 
made to the governor and legislature on or before July 1, 1928. Appropriation, 
$6,000. (C. 431.) 

Colorado.—An old age pension system may be established, upon a two-thirds 
affirmative vote of the county commissioners, in any county or city and county. 
The system is to be administered by the county judge, under regulations pre- 
scribed by the county commissioners who make the necessary appropriations, 
publish such information as they see fit, and report to the secretary of state, 
at the end of each calendar year, the total amount expended, the number of 
applications for pensions, and the number granted, denied and canceled. The 
maximum benefit is to be such sum as, when added to the income of the pen- 
sioner, shall be one dollar per day. Pensioners must be at least 70 years of 
age, citizens of the United States and residents of the state and county for 
fifteen years, must not have property exceeding $3,000 in value or person 
legally responsible for their support, and must in other ways conform to the 
standard provisions. (C. 143.) 

Hawoaii.—The territorial employees’ retirement system is extended to cover 
county employees and certain other public employees. (Acts 251 and 223.) 
Provisions regarding the retirement fund and its investment are revised. (Act 
227.) 

Illinois —Laws establishing retirement systems for public employees of 
cities, counties and parks are amended to reduce rate of taxation for support 
of funds. (S. B. 465, S. B. 466, S. B. 486, S. B. 487, S. B. 517.) Provisions 
are altered regarding fund for employees of counties of over 500,000 population. 
(H. B. 589.) Provisions of system for park employees are revised. (H. B. 
455.) 

Maryland.—The mayor and council of Baltimore or commissioners of any 
county are empowered to establish an old age pension system and to appropriate 
annually money sufficient for its maintenance. The system is to be admin- 
istered by the local court under direction of the supervisors of city charities of 
Baltimore or the county commissioners. The clerk of court is to report at the 
end of each calendar year to the board of state aid and charities, which is 
authorized to prescribe rules and regulations for carrying out act and to pub- 
lish information. Chief requisites of pensioners are age of sixty-five years, 
citizenship of United States fifteen years, residence in city or county fifteen 
years continuous, or forty years, five of which immediately precede application. 
No pension can be granted to a person who owns property of more than $3,000 
in value or who has child or other person legally responsible for support. An 
allowance of $125 is made in case estate is insufficient for funeral expenses. 
Other provisions are in the main those of the standard bill. (C. 538.) 
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Massochusetts—Laws concerning retirement system for public employees 
amended. (C. 101 and 325.) F 

New Jersey—A contributory retirement system is established for em- 
ployees of cities of the first class, providing that those who have been in service 
continuously for twenty years and have attained the age of sixty years shall, 
upon their application, be retired upon half pay. In case of death of such 
employees, their dependents, under certain conditions, are to receive benefits. 
In case of death of employees who have served five or more, but less than 
twenty years, their dependents, under certain conditions, are to receive such per- 
centage of full benefits as length of service bears to twenty years. Disability 
payments are also provided. Each member employee is to pay into the fund 
at least 3 per cent of his salary and the city is to pay a sum equal to 4 per 
cent of total salaries of member employees. No person receiving pensions 
under another state law is to be under the act. The pension commission is to 
consist of the mayor, the chief financial officer of the city, two employees, 
elected for two years, and a citizen, who is not an office-holder, and is selected 
by the other four members for a term of one year. (C. 190.) Act establish- 
ing retirement system for county employees is amended to reduce the required 
period of service from thirty to twenty-five years. (C. 256.) Act establish- 
ing retirement system for state employees is amended to cover certain employees 
re-entering the service. (C. 18.) Persons who have been members of the 
teachers’ pension fund and take positions in the service of the state may be 
transferred to the state employees’ retirement system. (C. 145.) Act pro- 
viding pensions for employees of city boards of health is extended and liberal- 
ized. (C. 185 and 186.) Act creating a pension fund for employees of street 
and water commissions in cities of the first class is amended and extended to 
provide death benefits for dependents under certain circumstances. (C. 117 
and 118.) Certain park commissions are authorized to retire employees who 
have served twenty-five years and are sixty years of age, and have become 
incapacitated for service, upon a pension not to exceed one-half their salary at 
the time of retirement. (C. 178.) 

New York.—The committee authorized by the legislature in 1926 to investi- 
gate the condition of the aged poor, for the purpose of devising a state policy 
for their welfare, is continued and is to make its report with recommendations 
to the legislature on or before March 1, 1928. Appropriation, $5,000. (C. R, 
March 25.) Provisions of public employees’ retirement systems are liberal- 
ized. (C. 171, 174 and 578.) 

Ohio.—The board of education of any city school district is authorized to 
establish a contributory pension fund for care-takers of public school buildings. 
The fund is to be accumulated by payment of from one-tenth to one-fifth of 
one per cent of the school fund and not more than two per cent of the salary 
of each employee member. The fund is to be managed by a board of trustees 
of from three to five members, one of whom is elected by the board of 
education and the others by the employees. The board of trustees, by two- 
thirds vote, is to adopt regulations for collection and distribution of funds and 
qualifications of those to whom pensions are to be paid. (S. B. 41.) 

Pennsylvania.—Provisions of the state employees’ retirement act are revised. 
(No. 55, 214 and 249.) Time to elect coverage under the retirement system 
for public school employees is extended. (No. 31.) Maximum pension payable 
from the retirement fund for employees of cities of the second class is increased 
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from $100 to $125; maximum rate of pay for computation, from $200 to $250, 
and maximum contribution of employee from $6 to $7.50 a month. (No. 64.) 
Utah.—Retirement pension is created for prison guards and employees of 
the state industrial school, excluding those who receive compensation under the 
workmen’s compensation law. (C. 67.) 
United States——Civil service employees’ retirement act is liberalized. (Public 
749, 69th Congress, 2nd Session.) 


3. HEALTH INSURANCE AND GENERAL SOCIAL INSURANCE 
(1) Maternity 


Kansas.—The provisions of the Sheppard-Towner maternity act are accepted. 
(C. 248.) 

Maine.—Provisions of the Sheppard-Towner federal maternity act are 
accepted and the state department of health authorized to administer the same 
through its division of public health nursing and child welfare. Nothing in the 
act is to be construed as limiting the power of parents or guardians in treat- 
ment or correction of a child. (C. 154.) 

Rhode Island.—Any city or town is authorized to appropriate money for 
promotion of welfare and hygiene of maternity and infancy, to be expended 
under supervision of and in cooperation with the state board of health. 
(C. 1055.) 

United States—The Sheppard-Towner maternity act is continued until June 
30, 1929, after which it is to be of no force and effect. (Public 566, 69th 
Congress, 2nd session.) 

(2) MISCELLANEOUS 


Arkansas—For compensation of public employees for injury, see p. 318. 

California.—Group life insurance for employees and labor unions is defined 
and regulations therefor prescribed. (C. 657.) 

New Jersey.—Group life insurance of employees and members of labor 
unions is defined and regulations for such insurance provided. (C. 53.) 

New Mexico.—Companies insuring employees of corporations are protected 
from responsibility regarding changes in beneficiaries and insurance provisions 
as authorized by corporations. (C. 33.) 

Porto Rico—The act creating a savings and loan fund for government em- 
ployees is amended to require a physical examination of all members, to estab- 
lish a reserve fund to be used for making loans to disabled members under 
certain conditions, and to make other changes. (Act 15.) 

Tennessee-—Companies insuring employees of corporations are protected 
from responsibility regarding changes in beneficiaries and insurance provisions 
authorized by the corporations. (C. 55.) 

Texas—Benefits paid employees under employers’ annuity plans are ex- 
empted from liability to garnishment. (C. 234.) 

Washington—All moneys collected by an employer from his employees for 
furnishing, either directly or through contract, medical, hospital, burial or other 
service, contingent upon sickness, accident, or death of the employee, is declared 
to be a trust fund for the purpose for which it is collected. Any individual or 
association with whom the employee contracts to furnish such service is to 
have a lien upon the fund prior to all other liens except taxes. (C. 307.) 
Group life insurance of employees by an employer is defined and regulated. 
(C. 300.) 
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Administration 


Alaska.—For mine inspection, see p. 313. 

California.—Department of labor and industrial relations is reorganized as 
the department of industrial relations to consist of at least five, instead of 
four, divisions. Divisions of housing and sanitation and state employment 
agencies are created while the division of immigration and housing is made 
supplementary to the department. The department instead of being directed 
by board of representatives designated by the various divisions, is to be under 
the directorship of the chairman of the industrial accident commission, who is 
appointed by the governor, and whose salary is increased from $5,000 to $6,000. 
(C. 440.) The division of labor statistics is directed to collect statistics of the 
deaf and to cooperate with other agencies for their employment and welfare. 
(C. 545.) 

Illinois —Appointment of eleven arbitrators in the department of labor at 
a salary of $5,000 each is authorized. (H. B. 476.) 


Michigan —The state administrative board is directed to investigate claims 
of persons against the state for injuries received while in the employment of 
the state, or any of its departments or institutions, and to make reasonable 
settlement for the same. Appropriation for carrying out act, $30,000 for the 
biennial period. (No. 133.) 

Missourt—A department of labor and industrial inspection is created under 
a commissioner upon whom is conferred the combined powers of the com- 
missioner of labor statistics and the industrial inspector. This commissioner is 
appointed by the governor, with consent of the senate, for four years at a 
salary of $3,500. He appoints, with approval of the governor, two deputy 
commissioners, at $1,800 each, to be in charge of branch offices at St. Louis 
and Kansas City, inspectors, not to exceed eleven, and other assistants. Acts 
establishing the former departments are repealed. (S. B. 149.) Act creating 
a board of immigration is repealed. (H. B. 5.) 


New York.—Provisions of the 1926 state departments act which relate to 
the department of labor are transferred to the labor law. Two representatives 
of the employers and two of the employees are no longer required in the mem- 
bership of the industrial board. Vote of three, instead of two, members of 
the board is required to grant variation from. the building construction and 
accident prevention provisions of the labor law. (C. 166.) Reports by and to 
the department are regulated. A rule of the department is declared to be one 


approved by the commissioner. (C. 25.) Fiscal and property affairs of the 
department are regulated. (C. 364.) 


Oregon.—Provisions regarding bonds of the labor commissioner and other 
details of administration are revised. (C. 449.) 

V irginia.—The name of the department of mines is changed to the division 
of mines and continues under the bureau of labor and industry which is brought 
within the department of labor and industry. (C. 33, special session. ) 


United States:—Not more than two assistants to the secretary of labor are 


ma te to be appointed by the President. (Public 792, 69th Congress, 2nd 
session. ' 


Il. Topical Index by States 


Tie labor laws enacted by the forty-four states, two territories and two 
insular possessions which held regular sessions and those that held special 
sessions, together with the labor laws enacted by the Sixty-ninth Congress, 
second session, are herewith indexed by -states in alphabetical order with 
chapter and page references to the session law volumes. The figures in heavier 
type outside the parentheses, refer to pages in this Review. (Complete session 
law volumes are not yet available for Alabama, Florida, Georgia and the 
Philippines, and Arizona, Texas and Vermont in special session, but official 
reports indicate action on labor legislation, if any, was not important.) 


ALABAMA 


(First Session.) 

Individual Bargaining: law enacted requiring bonding of contractors to 
insure payment of pages (Act 39, p. 40), p. 304. 

(Adjourned session law volume not available.) 

No labor legislation reported. 


ALASKA 
Individual Bargaining: miners’ and watchmen’s lien laws amended (C. 
OepmotandeC. Jap. 30), p. 305: 
: Safety and "Health: act authorizing cooperation of governor with fed- 
eral government in mine regulation continued (C. 63, p. 128), 
313. 
Soria! Insurance: workmen's compensation law amended (C. 77, p. 
147), p. 320. 
Administration: see “Safety and Health,” p. 313. 


- ARIZONA 

Hours: hour and weekly rest day law for women amended (C. 44, 
p. 106), p. 307. 

(Four Special Sessions.) 

No labor legislation in first two sessions. Law volumes for third and 
fourth sessions not available.) 


ARKANSAS 
Individual Bargaining: mechanics’ lien law amended (Act 24, p. 67), 


Haan » “tie Hacks hs 


p. 305. 

Safety and Health: coal mine safety law amended (Act 58, p. 151), 
p. 313; boiler inspection law amended (Act 228, p. 780), p. 318; 
law enacted providing compensation for state employees blinded in 
the course of their employment (Act 364, p. 1182), p. 318. 

Social Insurance: commission is authorized to investigate almshouses 
and to prepare an old age pension bill (S. C. R. 10, p. 1200), 
p. 334; law enacted regarding insolvent employers and insurance 
carriers (Act 196, p. 667), p. 319; for compensation of public em- 
ployees for injury see “Safety and Health,” p. 318. 


CALIFORNIA 


Individual Bargaining: law regarding payment of wages amended (C. 

rc P ey 304; law ee wages for public work amended 

6, p. 289, and C. 532, p. 897), p. 304; provisions of loggers’ 

“S ae extended (Ge 505: P., poner p. 305; mechanics’ lien law 
amended (C. 368, p. 604), p 
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Collective Bargaining: law regulating advertising for employees in time 
of strike amended (C. 314, p. 526), p. 306. 

Hours: eight-hour law for public works amended (C. 257, p. 474), 
p. 307; commission’s powers in regulating hours for women and 
minors strengthened (C. 248, p. 438), p. 307. __ 

Employment: law regulating private employment offices amended (C. 
263, p. 482, C. 264, p. 483, C. 333, p. 551, and C. 334, p. 555), 
p. 309; law enacted penalizing and defining false representation to 
defraud of labor (C. 619, p. 1046), p. 311; law against misrepre- 
sentation of conditions of employment amended (C. 268, p. 488), 
p. 311; law restricting requirement of bonds from employees 
amended (C. 347, p. 577), p. 311. 

Safety and Health: compulsory school attendance law amended (C. 227, 
p. 411), p. 311; law enacted providing for establishment of public 
labor camps (C. 743, p. 1400), p. 318. 

Social Insurance: workmen’s compensation law amended (C. 589, p. 
1020, C. 702, p. 1213, C. 760, p. 1475, C. 761, p. 1475, C. 762, 
p. 1476, C. 834, p. 1681, and C. 653, p. 1110), p. 320; laws providing 
for rehabilitation of physically handicapped children amended (C. 
585, p. 1000, and C. 590, p. 1021), p. 333; department of public 
welfare directed to investigate old age pensions (C. 452, p. 774), 
p. 335; commission authorized to investigate retirement pensions of 
public employees (C. 431, p. 714), p. 335; law enacted regulating 
group life insurance of employees and members of labor unions 
(GlOo7 Ap. 1115) owss7. 

Administration: department of labor and industrial relations reorganized 
(C. 440, p. 733, and C. 545, p. 915), p. 338. 


COLORADO 


Individual Bargaining: law enacted making wages of public employees 
subject to garnishment (C. 112, p. 374), p. 304. 

Hours: hours of labor in cement and ‘plaster plants limited to eight a 
day (C. 87, p. 288), p. 307. 

Safety and Health: coal mine safety regulations are revised (C. 129, 
p. 485, and C. 130, p. 488), p. 313; boiler inspection law amended 
AC. 69, p. 223), p. 318. 

Social Insurance: workmen’s compensation law amended (C. 197, p. 742, 
C. 198, p. 752, and C. 199, p. 754), p. 320; old age pension law 
enacted (C. 143, p. 542), p. 335. 


CONNECTICUT 


Individual Bargaining: law requiring bonding of contractors on public 
works amended (C. 121, p. 4215), p. 304. 

Hours: law limiting night work amended (C. 144, p. 4230), p. 308; 
law fixing legal holidays amended (C. 23, p. 4147), p. 309. 

Employment: law enacted penalizing fraudulent procuring of labor of 
public employees (C. 269, p. 4347), p. 311. 

Safety and Health: regulations regarding employment certificates for 
minors amended (C. 72, p. 4181), p. 311; factory inspection law 
amended (C. 25, p. 4148, and C. 16, p. 4142), p. 313; for prohibi- 
tion of night work, see p. 308; investigation and regulation of occu- 
Pepoaal diseases authorized (C. 326, p. 4460, and C. 6, p. 4135), 
p. : 

Social Insurance: workmen’s compensation law amended (C. 304, p. 
4395, C. 307, p. 4397, C. 185, p. 4264;-and C. 138, p. 4226), p. 321. 


DELAWARE 


Social Insurance: workmen’s compensation law amended (C. 192, p. 
570, and C. 193, p. 571), p. 321. oe a 
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FLORIDA 


(Session law volume not available.) 
No labor legislation reported. 


GEORGIA 


(Session law volume not available.) 
No labor legislation reported. 


HAWAII 
Safety one Health: compulsory school law amended (Act 139, p. 136), 
p-. 311. 


Social Insurance: workmen’s compensation law amended (Act 207, p. 
218), p. 321; public employees’ retirement law amended (Act 251, 
p. 289, Act 223, p. 256, and Act 227, p. 260), p. 335. 

IDAHO 

Individual Bargaining: farm laborers’ lien law amended (C. 182, p. 
245), p. 305. 

Safety and Health: state mine inspector’s salary increased (C. 131; 
p. 174), p. 313; law regulating employees in eating houses amended 
(C. 116, p. 161), p. 312. 

Social Insurance: workmen’s compensation law amended (C. 106, p. 136, 
and C. 181, p. 244), p. 321. 


ILLINOIS 

Individual Bargaining: mechanics’ lien law amended (H. B. 366, p. 
597), p. 305. 

Collective Bargaining: for appointment of arbitrators, see p. 338. 

Safety and Health: mine safety law amended (H. B. 166, and S. B. 
278, p. 45, and H. B. 599, p. 600), p. 313. 

Social Insurance: workmen’s compensation law amended (H. B. 385, 
p. 497), p. 322; laws‘ establishing public employees’ retirement 
systems amended (S. B. 465, p. 265, S. B. 466, p. 261, S. B. 486, 
p. 375, S. B. 487, p. 373, S. B. 517, p. 648, H. B. 589, p. 374, and 
H. B. 455, p. 633), p. 335. ‘ 

Administration: appointment of arbitrators in labor department author- 
ized (H. B. 476, p. 844), p. 338. 


INDIANA 
Employment: law regulating private employment offices amended (C. 
25, p. 74), p. 310. 
Safety and Health: coal mine safety law amended (C. 90, p. 224, and 
C. 99, p. 263), p. 314. 
Social Insurance: workmen’s compensation law amended (C. 34, p. 90), 


p. 323 
IOWA 
Safety and Health: coal mine safety law amended (C. 30 and 31, 
sy Ay 0h ciGe ; 
Social aie re workmen’s compensation law amended (C. 32, p. 26), 
p. 323. 
KANSAS 


Howrs: laws enacted requiring vacations for certain public employees 
(C. 296, p. 501), p. 308. ; 

Social Insurance: workmen’s compensation law repealed and re-enacted 
(C. 232, p. 389, and C. 34, p. 54), p. 323; insurance law amended 
in, regard to workmen’s compensation (C. 231, p. 294), p. 324; 
provisions of the federal maternity act accepted (C. 248, p. 448), 
p. 337. 
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LOUISIANA 


(Special Session.) 
No labor legislation. 
MAINE 


Safety and Health: compulsory school attendance law and law regard- 
ing educational requirements for employed minors amended (C. 87, 
p. 75, and C. 137, p. 120), p. 312; law prohibiting certain employ- 
ments for minors amended (C. 171, p. 156), p. 312. 

Social Inswrance: workmen’s compensation law amended (C. 158, p. 144, 
and C. 252, p. 239), p. 325; provisions of the federal maternity act 
accepted (C. 154, p. 141), p. 337. 


MARYLAND 
Howrs: law limiting hours on horse-railways repealed (C. 561, p. 1142), 


. 308. 

Safety and Healfh: law forbidding employment of females in places 
of amusement repealed (C. 566, p. 1143), p. 312. 

Social Insurance: workmen’s compensation law amended (C. 83, p. 108, 
C. 395, p. 722, C. 396, p.. 723, C552, p. 1126, Ce S87 peter 
C. 536, p. 1107, C. 656, p. 1432, and C. 660, p. 1434), p. 325; old 
age pension law enacted (C. 538, p. 1108), p. 335. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Hours: law providing annual vacations for certain public employees 
amended (C. 131, p. 101), p. 309. 

Safety and Health: law relating to building inspectors amended (C. 
275 aos) pmol Se . 

Social Insurance: employers’ liability law amended (C. 213, p. 219), 
p. 319; workmen’s compensation law amended (C. 309, p. 367), 
p. 325; laws establishing public employees’ retirement systems 
amended (C. 101, p. 74, and C. 325, p. 413), p. 336. 


MICHIGAN 


Individual Bargaining: law safeguarding payment of labor by con- 
tractors amended (No. 167, p. 266), p. 304. 

Hours: law regulating hours for women and minors amended (No 21, 
p. 25), p. 308. 

Employment: law establishing free employment offices amended (No. 
20) p23), piuol0- 

Safety and Health: compulsory school attendance law amended (No. 
319, p. 602), p. 312} for hours of women and minors see p. 308; 
act forbidding injury to mine property amended (No. 31, p. 37), 
p. 314; railway safety law amended (No. 176, p. 364), p. 317. 

Social Insurance: workmen’s compensation law amended (No. 63, p. 79, 
No. 19, p. 23, No. 162, p. 262, No. 289, p. 540, and No. 376, p. 
897), p. 326; for claims against the state by injured employees, 
see p. 338. 

Administration: investigation of claims against the state for injury to 
public employees authorized (No. 133, p. 191), p. 338. 


MINNESOTA 


Bos oe Bargaining: loggers’ tien law amended (C. 343, p. 475), 

p. : 

Hours: women’s hour law amended (C. 349, p. 479), p. 308. : 

Safety and Health: law regulating employment of minors amended (C. 
388, p. 523), p. 312; boiler inspection law amended (C. 378, p. 
502), p. 318. 

Social Insurance: workmen’s compensation law amended (C. 216, p. 
311, C. 417, p. 589, and C. 436, p. 630), p. 326. 


PORN 
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MISSOURI 


Minimum Wage: salaries of certain public employees are increased 
(H. B. 122, p. 161), p. 306. ; 

Safety and Health: law enacted for protection of construction workers 
in large cities (S. B. 192, p. 276), p. 318. 

Administration: department of labor reorganized (S. B. 149, p. 292), 
p. 338; act creating a board of immigration repealed (H. B. Sh 
p. 103), p. 338. 


MONTANA 
Individual Bargaining: mechanics’ lien law amended (C. 130, p. 412), 


p. 305. 

Safety and Health: child labor amendment to federal constitution rati- 
fied (H. J. R. 2, p. 588), p. 312; coal mine safety law amended 
(Gn27,-ps 52, ands GC, 28) ps 54), p. 314. 

Social ae vocational rehabilitation law amended (C. 1, p. 1), 
Dp. : 


NEBRASKA 


Safety and Health: compulsory school attendance law amended (C. 84, 
p. 251), p. 312. 

Social Insurance: workmen’s compensation law amended (C. 39, p. 169, 
and C. 134, p. 363), p. 326. 


NEVADA 


Individual Bargaining: law providing for collection of small debts 
amended (C. 174, p. 297), p. 304. 

Hours: eight-hour law for underground workers in mines amended 
(C. 105, p. 186), p. 308. 

Safety and Health: law forbidding employment of minors in certain 
occupations amended (C. 151, p. 234), p. 312. 

Social Insurance: law enacted providing workmen’s compensation for 
persons drafted to fight fires (C. 45, p. 68), p. 327. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Individual Bargaining: law providing laborers’ liens against contractor 
for public work amended (C. 88, p. 107), p. 305. 

(Special Session.) 

No labor legislation. 


NEW JERSEY 

Individual Bargaining: mechanics’ lien law amended (C. 241, p. 455), 
p. 305. 

Hours: barbering on Sunday forbidden (C. 116, p. 218), p. 309. 

Employment: civil service law amended (C. 223, p. 422), p. 311. 

Social Insurance: workmen’s compensation law amended, (CGaI2Z72 0: 
239, and C. 324, p. 764), p. 327; law enacted establishing retirement 
system for employees of cities (C. 190, p. 365), p. 336; retirement 
system laws for certain public employees amended (C. 256, p. 476, 
C. 18, p. 52, C. 145, p. 282; C. 185, p. 357, C. 186, p. SOU Carb /aane 
F189 C, 118, p. 222, and C 178, p.. 340), p. 336; law is enacted to 
regulate group life insurance of employees and members of labor 
unions (C. 53, p. 105), p. 337. 

(Special Session.) 

Law volume not available. 

No labor legislation reported. 
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NEW MEXICO 
Safety and Health: law establishing bureau of mines enacted (C. 115, 
. 317), p. 314. i 
S) Bebo! ida iees workmen’s compensation law amended (C. 100, p. 
298), p. 327; law enacted regarding group insurance of employees 
of corporations (C. 33, p. 42), p. 337. 


NEW YORK 

Individual Bargaining: law regarding collection of wages amended 
(C. 248, p. 688), p. 304; mechanics’ lien law amended (C. 590, 
p. 1511), p. 305. ? 

Minimum Wages: wages of certain public employees increased (C. 515, 
p. 1225, C. 438, p. 1095, and C. 439, p. 1096), p, 306; investigation 
of hours and wages of employees on public work authorized (C. 
563, p. 1340), p. 306. A 

Hours: for investigation of hours on public work, see p. 306; eight- 
hour law for women is enacted (C. 453, p. 1133), p. 308. 

Employment: civil service law amended (C. 319, p. 766, and C. 441, 
p. 1104), p. 311. 

Safety and Health: factory sanitation law amended (C. 495, p. 1198), 
p. 313; legislative investigating committee on conditions of labor 
extended (C. R., February 23, and C. R., March 25), p. 319. 

Social Insurance: workmen’s compensation law amended (C. 558, p. 
1337, C. 555, -p.. 1335, C. 553, p. 1333, C.. 496, p. 1199, Gea 
p. 1336, C. 493, p. 1195, C. 554, p. 1335, C. 556, p. 1336, Co aor. 
p. 1199, C. 494, p. 1196, C. 55, p. 88, and C. 578, p. 1497), p. 327; 
law concerning rehabilitation of handicapped children amended 
(C. 492, p. 1192), p. 334; committee to investigate condition of 
aged poor extended (C. R., March 25), p. 336; public employees’ 
retirement acts amended (C. 171, p. 535, C. 174, p. 539, and C. 
578, p. 1495), p. 336. 

Administration: labor department administration laws amended 
(C. 166, p. 526, C. 25, p. 27, and C. 364, p. 815), p. 338. 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Individual Bargaining: law regulating small loans secured by assign- 
_ ment of wages enacted (C. 72, p. 162), p. 304. 
Minimum Wages: employees of the legislative assembly are granted 
extra compensation (R. 40, p. 670, R. 42, p. 671, R. 43 and 44, 
p. 672), p. 306. 
EAT ada regulating hours for minors amended (C. 251, p. 618), 
Dp. ; 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Hours: women’s hour law amended (C. 142, p. 186), p. 308. 

Safety and Health: compulsory school attendance law amended (C. 
238, p. 398), p. 312. 

Social Insurance: workmen's compensation law amended (C. 284, p. 472, 
C. 285, p. 473, C. 286, p. 476), p. 327. 


OHIO 


Minimum Wages: commission authorized to investigate compensation 
and duties of state employees (H. J. R. 9, p. 524), p. 307. 

Hours: law fixing legal holidays amended (S. B. 19, p. 64), p. 309. 

Oe Health: mine safety law amended (H. B. 207, p. 144), 
p. 314, 

Social Insurance : law enacted authorizing retirement funds for cus- 
todians of public school buildings (S. B. 41, p. 99), p. 336. 
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OKLAHOMA 
Individual Bargaining: labor lien laws amended (C. 42, p. 64, and C. 
106, p. 168), p. 306. 
Safety and Health: mine inspection law amended (C. 86, p. 130), 
p. 315; commission authorized to revise laws relating to coal and 
metal mining (C. 215, p. 265), p. 315. 


OREGON 

Hours: law fixing legal holidays amended (C. 252, p. 316), p. 309. 

Social Insurance: workmen’s compensation law amended (C. 413, p. 582, 
C. 326, p. 419, C. 312, p. 393, C. 208, p. 255, C. 414, p. 583, and 
C. 188, p. 219), p. 328; insurance law relating to insolvency of 
employers amended (C. 216, p. 263), p. 328. 

Administration: law establishing bureau of labor statistics and factory 
inspection amended (C. 449, p. 668), p. 339. 


PENNSYLVANIA 

(Session law volume not available.) 

Collective Bargaining: law authorizes registry of emblems of labor 
organizations (No. 406), p. 306. 

Minimum Wage: commission authorized to investigate salaries, wages 
and comparative service (No. 429), p. 307. 

Safety and Health: all laws providing for indenture of minors repealed 
(No. 310 and 454), p. 313; law enacted regulating employees of 
eating houses (No. 283), p. 313; coal-mine safety law amended 
(No. 251), p. 315; commission authorized to investigate barrier 
pillars in bituminous coal mines ‘(No. 393), p. 315. 

Social Insurance: workmen’s compensation law amended (No. 156, 164 
and 271), p. 328; public employees’ retirement laws amended (No. 
55, 214, 249, 31 and 64), p. 336. 


PHILIPPINES 
(Session law volume not available.) 


PORTO RICO 

Collective Bargaining: salary of arbitration commissioners increased 
(Act 32, p. 190), p. 306. 

Employment: civil service law amended (Act 41, p. 232), p. 311. 

Social Insurance: act creating loan fund for public employees amended 
(Act 15, p. 134), p. 337. 

(Special Session. ) 

No labor legislation. 


RHODE ISLAND 
Social Insurance: workmen’s compensation law amended (C. 1058, 
p. 279), p. 329; rehabilitation law amended (C. 1039, p. 226), p. 334; 
law for maternity and infant welfare amended. (C. 1055, p. 265), 
p. 337. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Social Insurance: provisions of federal vocational rehabilitation act 
accepted (No. 130, p. 223), p. 334. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
Individual Bargaining: law regarding garnishment of wages of state 
employees amended (C. 135, p. 154), p. 304; mechanics’ lien law 
amended (C. 115, p. 138, and C. 142, p. 162), p. 306. | 
Hours: civil administration code amended to provide vacations for state 
employees (C. 73, p. 81), p. 309. 
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Social Insurance: workmen’s compensation law amended (C. 222, p. 
265, and C. 223, p. 266), p. 329. 

(Special Session.) 

No labor legislation. 


TENNESSEE 
Individual Bargaining: mechanics’ lien law amended (C. 35, p. 93), 


Safety and Health: committee authorized to investigate mining laws 
of all states (H. J. R. 1, p. 357), p. 316; law enacted providing 
for compensation for injury or death of employees of highway 
department (C. 62, p. 204), p. 318. 

Social Insurance: workmen’s compensation law amended (C. 24, p. 68, 
and C. 40, p. 107), p. 329; for compensation of employees of the 
highway department, see p. 318; law enacted protecting insurance 
carriers of group insurance (C. 55, p. 187), p. 337. 


TEXAS 

Social Insurance: workmen’s compensation law amended (C. 28, p. 41, 
C. 60, p. 84, C. 223, p. 328, C. 241, p. 359, C. 259, p. 383, and 
C. 270, p. 399), p. 330; law enacted exempting from garnishment 
benefits of employees under employers’ annuity plans (C. 234, p. 
348), p. 337. 

(Special Session.) 

Law volume not available.) 


UTAH 


Social Insurance: law enacted to create retirement system for prison 
guards and employees of industrial school (C. 67, p. 111), p. 337. 


VERMONT \ 
Social Insurance: workmen’s compensation law amended (C. 98, p. 96, 
C. 99, p. 97, and C. 100, p. 98), p. 330. 
(Special Session.) d 
Law volume not available. 


VIRGINIA 


(Special Session.) 

Social Insurance: law enacted segregating wotkmen’s compensation fund 
(G.933, -paro)s Ds30- 

Administration: law enacted reorganizing labor department (C. 33, 
p. 3), p. 338. 


WASHINGTON 


Individual Bargaining: law exempting portion of wages from garnishment 
amended (C. 287, p. 703), p. 304; mechanics’ lien law amended (C. 
220, p. 339 and C. 241, p. 368), p. 306; farm laborers’ lien law 
amended (C. 256, p. 577), p. 306. 

Hours: law fixing legal holidays amended (C. 51, p. 39), p. 309. 

Employment: law prohibiting profit-making employment agencies 
repealed (C. 71, p. 53), p. 310. 

Safety and Health: law authorizing indenture of indigent minors re- 
pealed (C. 154, p. 140), p. 313; coal mine safety law amended 
AC. 306, p. 754), p. 316. 

Social Insurance: workmen’s compensation law amended (C. 310, p. 
820), p. 330; law enacted to regulate fund providing services con- 
tingent upon sickness, accident or death of employees (C. 307, 
p. 763), p. 337; insurance law amended to regulate group insurance 
of employees (C. 300, p. 752), p. 337. 
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WEST VIRGINIA 
Individual Bargaming: law prohibiting payment of wages in script 
amended (C. 37, p. 112), p. 305. 
Employment: law regulating labor agencies amended (C. 16, p. 22), 


p. 5 

Safety and Health: law regulating work certificates for minors amended 
(C. 38, p. 113), p. 313; coal mine safety law amended (C. 23, 
p. 57, and C. 24, p. 58), p. 317. 

Social Insurance: law enacted forbidding attorneys to solicit business 
in damage suits for personal injury (C. 60, p. 154), p. 319; com- 
mittee authorized to investigate workmen’s compensation state 
fund (S. J. R. 2, p. 348), p. 334. 

(Special Session.) 

No labor legislation. 


WISCONSIN 

(Page numbers not available.) 

Individual Bargaining: law exempting portion of wages from garnish- 
ment amended (C. 380), p. 305; law regulating garnishment of 
wages of public employees amended (C. 112), p. 305; law enacted 
pie assignment of wages to secure small loans (C. 540), 
p. 305. 

Hours: law providing one day of rest in seven amended (C. 253), 
p. 309. 

Employment: law establishing public employment offices amended (C. 
308), p. 310. 

Safety and Health: safety regulations for railroads revised (C. 203 
and 303), p. 318. 

Social Insurance: workmen’s compensation law amended (C. 42, 125, 
241, 517, 310 and 482), p. 331; insurance law amended in regard 
to workmen’s compensation rating bureau (C. 45), p. 332; ap- 
propriation for vocational rehabilitation increased (C. 363), p. 
334; law providing rehabilitation for physically handicapped chil- 
dren amended (C. 488), p. 334. 


WYOMING 
Safety and Health: coal mine safety law amended (Cy SP its Sil, (Carbs 
p. 52, C. 97, p. 124, C. 95, p. 115, C. 41 and 42, p. 44, and C. 51, 
my KOs as Us 
Social Insurance: workmen’s compensation law amended (C. 111, p. 
174), p. 332. 


UNITED STATES 

Social Insurance: longshoremen’s workmen’s compensation law enacted 
(Public 803, 69th Congress, 2nd session), p. 319; workmen’s compen- 
sation law for federal employees amended (Public 603, 69th Congress, 
2nd session), p. 333; Sheppard-Towner Maternity Act extended 
to 1929 and thereafter repealed (Public 566, 69th Congress, 2nd 
session), p. 337; federal employees’ retirement act amended (Public 
749, 69th Congress, 2nd session), p. 337. : 

Administration: assistants in department of labor authorized (Public 
792, 69th Congress, 2nd session), p. 338. 


SSEEEoEEne 


‘“‘States Can Save Miners’ Lives’’ 
(From Editorial in the Allentown (Pa.) Call) 


66 ATTENTION has been attracted to recent coal mine explosions in Penn- 

sylvania in which some seven hundred coal miners escaped death or 

even injury because investigation has shown that the men were saved by 

the practice of rock dusting the mines as a preventive of explosions. 

* * * These experiences have given new impetus to the demand for 

labor laws in states that will make rock-dusting compulsory. * * * 

The United States Bureau of Mines and the American Association for 

Labor Legislation both find that sprinkling the underground workings of a 

mine with rock dust is the only known effective means of extinguishing 
a coal dust explosion.” 


‘‘Preventable Slaughter’’ 
(From Editorial in the Chattanooga (Tenn.) Times) 
{4 HE American Association for Labor Legislation, New York City, 
which is conducting a campaign in bituminous mining states for legis- 
lation requiring use of rock dust * * * reports that progress being 
made in the rock dusting of coal mines is encouraging. It is argued, how- 
ever, that hundreds of operators scattered over nineteen states are lagging 
in this matter, and the Association declares appropriate legislation neces- 
sary to bring them into line. * * * In America hundreds of miners 
are annually sacrificed in coal dust catastrophes while their bereaved 
families are left in tragic circumstances. These things ought not to be. 
And it would be manifesting a proper spirit if coal operators would give 
their miners all possible protection without being required to do so by an 
aroused public conscience.” 


“This is Life Saving”’ 
(From Editorial in the Detroit (Mich.) News) 

A Ba American Association for Labor Legislation, whose roster contains 
a score or more names of national and international influence, is call- 
ing attention to the declaration of the United States Bureau of Mines that 
many mine explosions can be prevented by a simple precautionary meas- 
ure. * * * Government experts in a series of tests have proved that 
coal dust becomes non-explosive when mixed with rock dust. * * * 
A number of the more important mines have been protected by rock 
dusting and have been free from disastrous explosions. Several states 
have passed laws requiring this precaution. A campaign has been under-- 
taken to promote such legislation. It should come to the attention of legis- 

lators in every state in which coal mining exists.” 


SS EEEoEEEERY 


Commission Adopts Sound Policy of 
Clarifying Problems Arising Under 
Longshoremen’s Compensation Act 


a 


ie is most gratifying to observe the intelligent manner in which 
the United States Employees’ Compensation Commission is con- 
struing the scope and application of the new federal Longshoremen’s 
and Harbor Workers’ Compensation Act. 

Those who are familiar with the court decisions by which the 
longshoreman has acquired the dual status of landworker and sea- 
man will immediately appreciate the complicated problem presented 
in determining and defining jurisdictional principles. 

Although having no power to review a case on appeal, the com- 
mission early adopted the policy of issuing opinions on questions of 
coverage and application submitted to it by its deputies. These opin- 
ions are necessarily formulated with regard to Supreme Court de- 
cisions whenever applicable. As stated in its ruling of September 
17, the commission “finds it necessary to adhere as nearly as may 
be to the principles announced by the Supreme Court in cases arising 
in admiralty and to apply such principles in the interpretation of the 
new act in any case where it believes those principles are applicable 
until the law is construed by the courts.” 

Written in clear and succinct terms with a refreshing lack of 
legal verbiage, these opinions are indicative of a mature and intel- 
ligent effort to formulate sound principles that will survive court 
scrutiny. 

There have appeared a few newspaper comments censuring, and 
in one instance characterizing as “rather unfortunate,” certain opin- 
ions of the commission. While these commission rulings will un- 
questionably furnish ample material for discussion and honest crit- 
icism, one newspaper writer reveals a distressing ignorance of the 
subject when he suggests the need for a federal court ruling “to 
establish clearly the fact that a longshoreman on a dock is employed 


on navigable waters.”? 


The commission is endeavoring to translate into practical terms 
a singularly involved and contentious problem. The progress already 
1The United States Suprerne Court (State Industrial Commission v, Nor- 


denholt Corporation, 259 U. S. 263) establishes the principle that a dock is an 
extension of the land and therefore not within admiralty jurisdiction. 
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made is a further demonstration of the wisdom of utilizing an ex- 
perienced commission as the administrative authority. 

Continued success of the administration of this law calls 
urgently for action by Congress to provide the needed appro- 
priations which failed of adoption as a result of the filibuster 
at the close of the last Congress. The federal commission has 
been doing the best it can in administering the law thus far 
with the aid of inadequate emergency funds. If the original 
draft of the bill had been followed throughout, the expenses of 
administration (as in New York and Missouri) would not have 
fallen upon the government. In providing otherwise, the fed- 
eral government is now responsible for furnishing ample funds 
to the commission—adequate to provide, among other things, 
proper medical supervision and a hearing in every case where 
experience indicates that it is needed. Congress should be im- 
pressed with the need of acting promptly. Adequate administra- 
tion is impossible without adequate funds. And the commission 
itself must henceforth share the responsibility if it fails to insist 
vigorously upon prompt and sufficient appropriations. 


Newest State Fund Popular With Employersi 


“| Pes Arizona state fund for workmen’s accident insurance, created in 1925 

when a new workmen’s compensation law was adopted and ratified by 
popular vote, has made a remarkable showing in the first year of its operation. 

An inquiry by the American Association for Labor Legislation recently 
brought this interesting statement from the Arizona Industrial Commission: 

“Practically all of the mining companies in Arizona are insuring with the 
state fund, as well as practically all other large employers in the state. While 
exact figures are not available, it seems without any question that at least 70 
per cent of the compensation insurance in Arizona is carried by the state fund, 
which is, of course, a record in the United States under any competitive law. 
This also accounts for the fact that our state fund is about fifth or sixth in 
size in the United States under competitive state funds, and this with but a 
year’s business behind us.” 


Safety and Productivity in Port 
Cargo Handling 


By F. P. Forse 


(Eprror’s Notre: With the federal Longshoremen’s Compensation Act now in 
operation throughout the country, a new era opens in meeting the problem of accident 
prevention in longshore and harbor employments. This problem is acute in the 
extremely hazardous work of handling cargoes. In the following article, which covers 
his discussion of the subject at the National Safety Congress, Mr. Foisie shows impres- 
sively the need for a constructive accident prevention program for port cargo handling. 
He speaks with authority out of years of practical experience in safety work in the 
port of Seattle.) 

ELATIVELY little is known of either safety or productivity 

in port cargo handling—except that the costs of handling cargo 
are exorbitant and the accident rate is fearful. 

Some conception of stevedoring accidents can be gained from 
the fact that the insurance premium approximates 20 per cent on 
the payroll; in other words, of six men employed stowing cargo the 
work of one pays the insurance on the other five. There seems no 
other way at present for measuring the accident rate because there 
is little accumulation of accident experience in port cargo handling; 
what little there is remains unstandardized; and the need of 
exchanging experience is not yet realized. 

Some conception of the cost of handling cargo may be gleaned 
from these facts. Manchester Liners, Ltd., report in their annual 
meeting of 1925 that 115 days’ freight earnings out of 365 days 
(nearly a third) have been absorbed by the cost of stevedoring 
alone. The United States Shipping Board furnishes corroborative 
facts; the stevedoring, wharfage and other cargo expense taken from 
a considerable number of completed ventures for 1927 in the United 
Kingdom, South American and Asiatic service cost from a quarter 
to more than a third of the operating revenue. 

Fortunately shipping will soon know something of the costs of 
both accidents and tonnage handled. The Longshoremen’s and 
Harbor Workers’ Compensation Act will no doubt lead soon to a 
compulsory uniform system of reporting accidents, and therefore 
costs. The United States Department of Labor has inaugurated a 
study based on the standard unit of man-hour-tons of productivity 
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in cargo-handling in all of the large ports of the country by a com- 
petent research man, Dr. Boris Stern. There is reason to believe 
that the results in both fields will startle attention and impel action. 

Exponents of safety recognize that material handling is prolific 
of accidents. Of course cargo handling is devoted solely to material 
handling. In most ports the labor is casual and therefore fertile of 
accidents. Moreover, the plant (the ship) is constantly changing, 
and there are the variables of time, tide, weather, etc., always en- 
countered. These and other factors may be offered in explanation 
of an inherent high hazard, but the fact remains that they are insuffi- 
cient excuse for the inertia generally to be found in shipping man- 
agement on the subject of accident prevention. 

“The Relationship of Industrial Safety and Production,” as 
developed by the American Engineering Council, goes unrecognized 
in most ports of the country. Although the Council was not able 
to extend its studies on this question of relationship of safety and 
productivity to stevedoring because of lack of the necessary available 
records, the writer has no hesitation in stating from personal experi- 
ence that the conclusions reached by the Council as applied to indus- 
trial safety and production apply with equal validity to port cargo 
handling. Here are the major conclusions reached by Mr. J. E. 
Hannum, director for the Engineering Council, of a study of five 
thousand plants 1 (“‘stevedoring” has been substituted for “industry” 
and “stevedore” for “factory’’) : 

“Maximum productivity in stevedoring is dependent upon the 
reduction of accidents to an irreducible minimum. 

“The initiation of accident prevention is as much a responsibility 
of the major executives in stevedoring as is the initiation of improve- 
ments in productivity. 

“Many stevedoring executives have not given to accident pre- 
vention that degree of attention and direction that its economic and 
humanitarian significance warrants. 

“The accident and production performances of the best steve- 
dores clearly show that tremendous improvements can be achieved 
by the remaining stevedores. 

“Organized safety work which is effective in reducing the fre- © 
quency and severity of accidents is being carried on only in a rela- 
tively small percentage of stevedoring companies. 


* National Safety News, August, 1927. 
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“A large number of companies keep no accident records, and 
make no attempt to analyze such records for determining ways and 
means of decreasing accidents. 

“The weight of evidence supports the common belief that the 
safe stevedore is the efficient stevedore, and the efficient stevedore 
is the safe stevedore.” 

Mr. H. W. Heinrich of the Travelers Insurance Company, in 
the study of five thousand accidents summarized in his article “The 
Incidental Cost of Accidents” in the National Safety News for 
February, 1927, states that the costs of accidents—lost time of other 
employees, damage to materials and machines, interference with 
production, etc—is four times the cost of compensation, medical 
aid, etc. The “incidental” costs are four times the direct costs. If 
we may accept that conclusion, then this interesting calculation fol- 
lows: if the insurance premium for stevedoring operations is 20 per 
‘cent on the payroll, and the “incidental” cost of accidents is four 
times the cost of the accidents themselves, then the direct and 
indirect cost of stevedoring accidents amounts to as much again as 
the full stevedoring payroll. Moreover, if this stevedoring payroll 
approximates a quarter to a third of the operating expenses, then 
stevedoring with its accidents rolls up a most formidable expense 
and, unquestionably, waste. 

This sort of statistical generalization has been resorted to before 
with shipping interests by many persons for years past—with little 
result except irritation. Fortunately shipping will be compelled to 
pay attention to both safety and productivity in the near future. 
The new federal compensation act calls for a stevedoring safety 
code by Congress in the near future. We appear to be in a fair 
way to have legislative intervention in stevedoring management, the 
inevitable result of failure of the industry to prevent its own acci- 
dent wastage. Perhaps an even more effective factor compelling 
attention to the relationship of safety and productivity in port cargo 
handling is the increasingly severe competition steadily at work, 
resulting in ever closer scrutiny of costs, and leading toward their 
sharp reduction. 

Although there’ is little that is known concerning accident pre- 
vention and productivity in port cargo handling, nevertheless certain 
factors making for both safety and high productivity are exceedingly 
well known, including : 
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(1) The necessity of knowing production costs and accident 
rates. 

(2) Regularization of employment; the decasualization of long- 
shore labor. 

(3) A port safety program, including a safety engineer in each 
large port, with a joint safety organization of men and employers, 
working in a common effort and toward a common interest. 

(4) Steady experimentation in designing and operating improved 
mechanical means of port cargo handling. The presence of surplus 
labor in most ports of the country has and will inevitably continue 
to interject severe labor restrictions on the introduction of labor 
saving machinery in port cargo handling. 

(5) Experience rating for every risk, with premiums accord- 
ingly, should furnish a sharp prod to bad experience and continued 
encouragement to good experience. 

The writer’s experience leads him to the conclusion that in ship- - 
ping as in land industries, personnel problems and production prob- 
lems are interdependent; whatever makes for competent personnel 
direction helps toward production; and, wice versa, that which 
represents studied management attention to production cannot fail 
to take into consideration accident prevention. 

A common observation on board ship in port is that where you 
have cheap casual labor and hectic conditions of supervision and 
operations, accidents are frequent and severe, and tonnage low. 
Although the evidence is not available in tangible form to present 
to shipping management in support of the following statement, 
shipping concerns doing business in the several ports of the country 
ng doubt can produce the evidence from their own records; namely, 
that in the three sections of the country where safety engineering 
is under way on a port basis you will also find progress in produc- 
tion. Galveston is just employing a safety engineer; San Francisco 
is well under way; Puget Sound has been at work in this field for 
three years. It has been noted in the port of Seattle that in the last 
several years while port tonnage has increased, and payrolls too, the 
number of longshoremen remains approximately the same. More 
of the time of the men is spent at the job, less in the hospital. The 
accident statistics confirm this. 

In these several sections of the country the relationship of safety 
and productivity in port cargo handling is recognized. The safe way 
is the efficient way. 


A Study of an American Works Council 


The Situation at Schenectady 


By Marcaret D. MEYER 


(Epitor’s Note: A significant post-war development in industry is the increasing 
effort of employers to organize wage-earners within their own establishments. This 
policy is opposed-by the trade unions as inimical to the labor movement. “The con- 
trolling hand of management is seen or felt in all company union deliberations and 
decisions,” says the 1927 report of the executive council of the American Federation 
of Labor. A feature of “company unions” and “works councils” upon which stress 
is laid by their sponsors is an attempt to provide old age pensions, or to help employees 
tide themselves over unemployment and sickness. How “representative” are these works 
councils? What is the effect of their activities? Light is thrown upon these ques- 
tions by the following brief summary of a study of the works council at the Schenec- 
tady plant of the General Electric Company—the largest plant of one of the nation’s 
largest industries.) 


OMPULSORY establishment of works councils in many 

European countries within the last decade presents an interest- 
ing development to the students of labor legislation. But also of 
importance is the development of that phase of the works council 
movement due not to legislation but to the volition and initiative of 
individual employers. 

In the United States the movement had been of this voluntary 
nature. Except for the councils established during the war by the 
National War Labor Board and the Shipping Adjustment Board, 
the development here has been part of the personnel policy pursued 
by American employers—a policy which has had a profound effect 
upon the nature of the American labor movement. To interpret 
this effect, however, it is necessary to investigate specific cases of 
works council activities and to get behind the present situation so 
far as possible. The present discussion relates to the works council 
activities at the largest plant of the General Electric Company—the 
Schenectady plant.t 

The General Electric Company, whose plants and production 
equipment, distributed in forty-five cities in the United States, pro- 
duce, perhaps, the largest amount of electrical equipment in the 
world, is one of the large industries which have pursued an open 
shop labor policy. “Dating back to 1901, we have refused to nego- 


It is possible here to do no more than briefly summarize the significant 
facts and conclusions which the writer has selected from her thesis, “A Study 
of the Works Council of the General Electric Company at Schenectady,” sub- 
mitted in partial fulfillment for the degree of Master of Arts, Cornell Univer- 


sity, September, 1927. 
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tiate with representatives of the union if they call upon us,”? writes 
an official from one of the many plants operating on such a basis. 

But in Schenectady the situation has been different. For per- 
haps a score of years before the post-war period the Schenectady 
employees, numbering many thousands, belonged to, and functioned 
in their various metal trades unions. Written agreements were 
never made, but the local manager, believing in the wisdom of union 
recognition, was willing to meet and confer with union committees 
in regard to wages and hours, and other working conditions. Unable 
to depart entirely from the open shop policy of the Company, the 
local manager could not enter into agreements which would either 
literally or virtually afford the men a closed shop. He could, how- 
ever, deal with the local men who worked in the shop. Thus, the 
Schenectady men were able to build up strong local organizations 
which, although affiliated with the national metal trades unions, the 
Metal Trades Department, and the American Federation of Labor, 
were forced to act with what was practically local autonomy. 
Strikes were not infrequently called in which the locals disregarded 
entirely the constitutional provisions that national strike sanction 
must be granted. In this way any grievance which arose and which 
the Metal Trades Council, the central body representing all the 
metal trades locals in Schenectady, considered important to organized 
labor within the city would be settled satisfactorily to the men in- 
volved, regardless of the means employed. The pressure, actual or 
potential, of 100 per cent walkout was exceedingly effective in satis- 
fying the demands of the men. 

To-day, however, we find a very different state of affairs. Con- 
ferences are no longer held between the manager and the union 
committees; the Metal Trades Council has gone out of existence; 
and no more sanctioned or unsanctioned strikes occur. There is 
what is known as the Schenectady Works Council, ostensibly 
designed by the management as a means of “discussing works 
policies,” to afford the management opportunity to get “expressions 
of opinion regarding changes under contemplation, and to afford the 
employees an opportunity to bring up any questions they desire 
regarding general business or working conditions at Schenectady.” 
“As its name implies, a plan where employees and management may 
take council together and exchange viewpoints.” 

The story of the breakdown of trade unionism in Schenectady 

* A letter from an official to the writer, June, 1927, 


* Schenectady Works News (official bi-week icati 
‘ady planth, Mast Abode a ( cial bi-weekly publication of the Schenec- 
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is an all-absorbing one, but one it is impossible to dwell upon here. 
Suffice it to say that there are many elements in the situation, war- 
time movement of prices with corresponding lag in wages; inoppor- 
tune activity on the part of the unions in their demands for higher 
wages and reinstatement of union men who had been discriminated 
against in other General Electric plants. Then came the union’s 
attempt in 1919 to spread organization throughout the plants of the 
Company by the formation of the Electrical Manufacturing Industry 
Labor Federation, which it was hoped, would function as “one big 
union” in making it impossible for the Company to use the em- 
ployees in one city as strikebreakers against striking employees in 
another. 

But unemployment came and hastened the fate of the Schenec- 
tady men. The molders—who had gone on strike in 1920 in sym- 
pathy with union men who had been discriminated against by the 
Erie management in its attempt to establish a works council—were 
finally locked out, and their organization completely destroyed. This 
calamity, concerning a whole craft, was not particularly conducive 
to faith in organized labor during a period of depression; nor to 
faith in the expediency of adhering to an organization when it was 
known that the management was laying men off constantly, and 
picking first those who gave evidence of union activity. 

Just how much this deliberate policy of “weeding out” was due 
to the change in the personnel of the local management is difficult 
to answer. At all events, the individual who for so long was favor- 
ably disposed to the policy of union recognition became one of the 
vice-presidents and is no longer responsible for local labor relations. 

A word should be said in regard to the method by which the 
Schenectady Works Council was established. The first attempt— 
in 1922—met with defeat. It was put to a referendum vote and 
after much activity on the part of what was left of the local unions 
in circulating “company union” propaganda the result showed 3,549 
employees in favor of the plan, and 5,704 opposed. After two 
years, however, the unions had become much less of a functioning 
factor; they had never regained their membership after the period 
of depression; and they had not been able to meet the management 
for several years. The local manager, moreover, was shrewd enough 
to avoid getting the reactions of the employees to a works council 
a second time by holding a referendum vote—he merely announced 
in the Works News that ballots would be distributed with the pay 


* Schenectady Works News, March 3, 1922, p. 1. 
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checks on which should be recorded the names of the employees 
from the individual’s department whom he wished to represent him 
at a meeting with the management for the purpose of discussing 
the formation of a works council.5 It was the vote of these origin- 
ally elected delegates which was in favor of proceeding with the 
council plan as presented by the manager at that first meeting.® It 
was never the vote of the employees of the plant. This point is 
important because the writer was told by one of the managerial staff 
at Schenectady that it was an “almost unanimous vote” of the em- 
ployees in favor of a works council in 1924. This, he emphasized, 
was in contrast to the attitude created by the unions when the first 
attempt was made in 1922. His statement could not be verified, 
however, by the report of the vote in the Works News. The 
Council has functioned now for a little over three years. It must 
be remembered that it was designed for the purpose of affording 
the management opportunity to obtain an “employee opinion” and 
to discuss policies of a general nature, thus ruling out the handling 
of any individual grievances. Any test of the effectiveness of the 
council must necessarily consider how well it has functioned in 
securing this expression of “employee opinion” Since that is what 
it was designed to do. 

Once each month about one hundred and thirty councilmen, who 
are elected annually by the employees, meet with the manager, the 
assistant manager, the general superintendent, and the assistant to 
the manager. After the manager makes a review of the general 
business conditions throughout the plant, questions, which have been 
submitted ta the Question committee, are discussed. These usually 
take the form of suggestions that this or that be done for the good 
of the employees involved; that the afternoon sunlight be regulated 
in the carpenter shop ;? that smoking places be provided for the 
employees during the noon hour,’ and what not. Action is usually 
taken on such suggestions by the management, or the manager may 
say that such and such is impracticable. Although it was not the 
original contention that individual grievances should come within 
the jurisdiction of the council, due to the suggestion of one of the 
councilmen the manager announced that the individual employee - 
would be permitted to call in his councilman in the event of a dispute 
which could not be settled between the individual and the foreman. 


; Schenectady Works News, March 21, 1924, p. 5. 

_ Schenectady Works News, April 18, 1924, p. 4. 

‘ Schenectady Works News, January 21, 1927, p. 3. 
Schenectady Works News, February 19, 1926, p. 4. 
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The management, however, is not in favor of having this practice 
generally used—it is maintained that the “regular way” is to settle 
a grievance between the individual and the foreman without any out- 
side intervention. Since the question of grievances was introduced 
only incidentally it may: not be fair to appraise the council in respect 
to the manner in which individual matters have been handled—as 
might be expected, most of the councilmen are not over-keen to 
fight with the foreman concerning someone else’s predicament—it is 
not wise policy to get on his wrong side. 


But what can be said as to the accomplishments of the council 
in regard to its more “regular” activities? It has provided oppor- 
tunity for the men to get minor improvements and repairs effected ; 
it has established a Hospital committee, which pays weekly visits to 
any General Electric employees who are ill; it has provided places 
to smoke during the noon hour; it has brought the question of rota- 
tion of work and lay-offs to the attention of the management. And 
it has established a Relief and Loan Plan from which employees 
may borrow in case of unemployment, sickness or other emergencies, 
and from which pensioned employees may receive donations when 
they are in especially bad circumstances as determined by the Indus- 
trial Service Department. 


The story of the establishment of this plan is significant for 
several reasons. In the first place it is pointed to by the Schenec- 
tady management as the outstanding accomplishment of the Schenec- 
tady works council, designed and worked out by the members of 
the council. It is, however, interesting to note that what the em- 
ployees wanted, as evidenced by the discussions of the councilmen at 
the monthly meetings, was not a Relief and Loan Plan but a Supple- 
mentary Pension Plan which would enable retiring employees to 
receive more than the Company’s plan entitles them to.2 A com- 
mittee of ten was selected to work out some such proposition, but 
it was opposed by the Company. The committee was forced to com- 
promise; it finally drafted the Unemployment Relief and Loan Plan 
to which the Company agreed to pay an amount. equal to that con- 
tributed by the employees. Ten per cent of the funds were to be 
used for pension relief. There were many protests made against 
the direction which the original suggestion for a Supplementary 
Pension Plan had taken. It was by no means a response to a 


*The existing plan permits retirement at the age of 70 for men, 60 for 
women, at the rate of 1% per cent of the average yearly wage for ten years 
prior to retirement, multiplied by the number of years employed. 
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demand from the employees. In order to obtain any pension relief 
it was necessary to draft an Unemployment Relief and Loan Plan, 
providing that 10 per cent might be used for relief when “needy 
cases” were reported by the Industrial Service Department. It is, 
perhaps, not difficult to understand that the plan adopted, with its 
incidental pension provision, is much more to be desired by the Com- 
pany than a plan to supplement existing pensions. 

In the second place, the development of this plan is important 
because it illustrates how well the policy of securing an “employee 
opinion” has operated. A report of each council meeting appears 
in the Works News, but these reports contain only a bare outline of 
what actually transpires at the meetings. During the time that the 
committee of ten was working on the Unemployment Relief and 
Loan Plan, a period of over a year and a half, the employees 
throughout the Schenectady plant had no way of knowing about the 
heated discussions at the meetings, or about the written protests that 
were sent in by some enraged employees against the drafted plan, 
unless the councilmen saw fit to inform their particular departments. 
Numerous times, however, various councilmen requested that 
verbatim reports of the meetings be published in the News or at 
least posted in every department so that the employees might know 
what was up for discussion and what stands their representatives 
were taking. But the management replied that it was the council- 
men’s view of the council activities which was important for the 
employees to get, rather than what the council actually was. This 
was objected to by the councilmen on the grounds that it took time 
to get all the members of their departments together and that many 
of the members were not concerned about trying. Yet the manage- 
ment, despite many requests, never saw fit to concede. 

The Unemployment Relief and Loan Plan has already begun to 
function. On January 1, 1926, 7,000 employees—not more than 
half the payroll—had joined. By July 1, 1927, one hundred and 
ten loans had been made which involved an amount of $16,175. It 
is too early to know what has been done in the line of pension relief. 


Not only does the management fail to get the reactions of the 
employees on various issues by refusing to supply them with reports. 
of the happenings, but it fails to get even the reactions of all the 
members of the council. There are about six or eight who might 
be called “active men.” They are perfectly fearless in voicing their 
opinions on the floor, but the other one hundred and twenty-four 
or -five are content to sit silently through the hour each month. The 
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council is not an issue with either the employees in general or the 
vast majority of councilmen. They know that what they really want 
can not be obtained through the council. Wage questions may not 
be discussed for they are “individual” matters (60 per cent of the 
men are on a piece rate basis) and not suitable for the council to 
consider. The question of laying off old men within a few years 
of retirement has been introduced, but little has been accomplished. 
Most of the men are of the opinion that the council is doomed to 
peter out before long. It is more than likely that the problem of 
keeping the proposition going will be an important one for the 
management if it feels the inexpediency of abandoning it. 

So far as the value of the plan to the Company is concerned, 
it seems doubtful that it is worth much effort to keep it going. After 
all it is only a very minor part of the general personnel policy which 
spends significant quantities of money on bonuses, rewards, supple- 
mentary compensation, athletic fields, and what not. And in the 
large, the men at the present time are not discontented to the point 
of listening to trade union organizers. 


Rock Dusting Prevents Big Disaster 
in British Mine Explosion 


N official investigation of the mine explosion which occurred on December 

18, 1925, at the Birchenwood Colliery, Kidsgrove, North Staffordshire, 

reaffirms the effectiveness of rock dust in preventing mine disasters due to 
coal dust explosions. 

In this mine 374 men were at work underground at the time of the gas 
explosion. Seven men were killed and seven others injured. But the mine had 
been rock dusted; the local explosion was checked, and the rest of the 374 
miners escaped without injury. 

The British Secretary for Mines, in reply to an inquiry by the American 
Association, for Labor Legislation, cites these findings in the Report of the 
Public Inquiry, now published, and adds: 

“With regard to the use of inert dust, it was found that the systematic 
application of stone (rock) dust had been carried on since 1914, and that during 
the year 1925, 1,197 tons of stone dust were distributed, making an average 
of 8.67 pounds per ton of coal drawn. In the Wakefield’s Dip District 40 tons 
of stone dust were applied during the three months prior to the explosion. 

“It is the opinion of Mr. F. H. Wynne, the Inspector of Mines who con- 
ducted the Public Inquiry, that but for this systematic application of 
inert '\(rock) dust, the explosion, instead of being confined, as it irk 
fact was, to a comparatively small area, would have been very much 
more extensive.” 


Opposition Tactics at Work in 
New Jersey 


HE measure remained on Mr. Stevens’ desk until the close of 

the session.” Thus, in a sentence, does the New Jersey State 
Federation of Labor report the fate of the bill to increase from 
$17 to $20 a week the maximum weekly payments under the work- 
men’s compensation act. 

The one-man suppression in committee of this much-needed 
legislation illustrates again the familiar tactics of the opposition. In 
this instance, it was a particularly ruthless defiance of representa- 
tive opinion and representative action. 

A year ago labor consented to withdraw a more drastic bill 
“under the promise that this year a bill would be drafted which 
all interests could and would support.” Later, in the fall, confer- 
ences were called by Commissioner of Labor McBride. These con- 
ferences were attended by representatives of the State Federation 
of Labor, the State Building Trades Council and the largest manu- 
facturers in New Jersey. A bill was agreed upon. When it was 
introduced in the legislature, however, opposition appeared under 
the banner of the Manufacturers’ Association; and, says the Federa- 
tion of Labor, “Senator Stevens seemed to be under their domina- 
tion.” Pointing out that the bill was referred to the Senate 
Judiciary committee of which Senator Stevens was chairman, the 
Federation states that “almost at the outset Mr. Stevens adopted a 
policy of evasion and postponement and it soon became evident that 
he had no intention of favorably reporting the bills, at least not 
until he received word from interests opposed to their passage. The 
two other members of the committee frankly told us they were 
ready to sign the measure, but Senator Stevens, and he alone, 
held it up.” 

During the session Senator Stevens, on one week’s notice, held 
a hearing on the bill. “Although the time intervening was limited 
and the day very stormy,” says the Federation’s report, “possibly a 
hundred labor men from all over the state, together with several 
representatives of the Manufacturers’ Council who had sat in con- 
ference with us when drawing the bill, were in attendance. The 
hearing lasted possibly an hour and a half. Nothing material was 
said in opposition to the bill and the labor representatives and 
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friendly manufacturers on the other hand cited many reasons why 
the bill should be enacted. Another speaker for the bill was Mr. 
Cornelius Cochrane, of New York, representing the American 
Association for Labor Legislation. Mr. Cochrane presented suffi- 
cient data to show that New Jersey’s present law did not provide 
adequate compensation for its injured workmen. Events proved 
that the hearing, in so far as labor’s hopes were concerned, was 
merely a gesture. Senator Stevens held the bill in committee. He 
told friendly manufacturers, who urged him to report it, that the 
Senate caucus, or conference, had instructed him to hold the 
measure. One of your legislative representatives investigated this 
assertion and found that there were four Senators of Mr. Stevens’ 
own party (three of whom were former senate presidents), who 
disclaimed any knowledge of Senator Stevens’ assertion.” 

In a published interview Senator Stevens declared that “the joint 
conference committee has agreed not to move this bill until the 
labor leaders show us they have the votes to pass the measure. 
Until that time it will remain in my desk.” In other words, the 
Senator was not going to let the Senate register its attitude toward 
the bill by the regular procedure of bringing it to the floor for a 
public vote! 

On this point, the Federation reports that “Senator Stevens 
personally told your state secretary that if we could show him 
eleven votes friendly to the bill (which is a majority of the Senate) 
he would report the measure. A list of eleven senators who had 
promised to vote for the measure was given to him and still he 
refrained from reporting it out.” 

When it became apparent that Senator Stevens “was relying 
upon pretext to withhold the measure,” organized labor called a 
big meeting at which a committee of ten was appointed to call upon 
the senator. “The committee,’ says the report, “did as directed 
and, during the conference with the senator, the latter announced 
that the State Commissioner of Labor was opposed to the bill and 
that he would gladly report it if the commissioner would give it 
his approval. Your legislative committee later met the commissioner 
at which time he gave us a letter totally denying Senator Stevens’ 
contention that he was opposed to the bill.” 

A final gesture was made by the opposition. A conference of 
Senate Republicans was held which instructed the Judiciary com- 
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mittee not to report out the bill. Why? Because, as announced in 
the press reports, senators “resented” what they called an “attack” 
on Senator Stevens by organized labor for his tactics in suppressing 
the bill. While the neighboring state of New York was raising the 
weekly maximum from $20 to $25, New Jersey was being left with 
the woefully inadequate $17 weekly maximum because, indeed, an 
obstructionist senator had been criticized! 

So, as the Federation puts it, “Senator Stevens, shielded by the 
barrier of senatorial courtesy, has denied the desires of thousands 
of injured New Jersey workmen. * * * We have no hesitancy 
in saying that were it not for this one individual, thousands of 
blighted New Jersey homes would be made less bleak during the 
convalesence of our injured workmen.” 


“Black Dust and White; Death and Life’’ 


(From Editorial in The Outlook) 

66°T' WO explosions, within three days of each other, in rock-dusted coal 
mines in the Pennsylvania field killed eleven persons. * * * But 
there were in the two mines when the explosions occurred seven hundred 
and fifty men who were not injured. The explosions were limited. What 
might have been major disasters, with hundreds of deaths and great 
destruction of property, were minor disasters with comparatively little 
loss of life and slight property damage. * * * Men thoroughly 
familiar with the work that has been done to test the system do not fear 

a major disaster in any mine which has been properly rock-dusted.” 


‘‘Safety for Miners’’ 


(From Editorial in the Seattle (Wash.) Post-Intelligencer) 


66 Mi chambers thoroughly sprayed with rock dust, an inexpensive 
process, are immune (from disasters due to coal dust explosions). 
* * * In two recent explosions in Pennsylvania, where first reports 
hinted at great loss of life, the rock dust cure worked so well that only a 
few deaths resulted. Only a few bituminous mines have yet introduced 
this safety process. It should be required in all. Why kill coal miners 
needlessly?” 


The Move at Geneva in Favor of 
Minimum Wage Legislation 


By R. Bropa 


‘Ma Bogs European nations have started to abolish sweating in 
homework trades by application of a minimum wage. 

France (since 1915) guarantees to her female homeworkers the 
same average wages the shopworkers in the same industries enjoy. 
The law has reasonably well achieved its restricted aims. Germany 
(since the revolution) has established wages boards for male ani 
female homeworkers alike. Norway, Austria, Czechoslovakia, Spain 
(and the Argentine Republic) went forward on the same road.2 

Inspiration has come mainly from the success of the wages 
boards in Victoria (Australia) guaranteeing minimum wages to 
homeworkers for the past thirty years and to practically all 
workers for the past fifteen years. It comes also from the 
parallel development in Great Britain (law of 1909 for sweated 
workers and of 1918 for unorganized trades generally). 

An important effort toward development of uniform, systematic, 
complete minimum wage legislation is being made by the Interna- 
tional Labor Organization in Geneva. 

M. Albert Thomas, the broad-minded director of the Interna- 
tional Labor Office, has favored for several years the establishment 
of an international convention, setting up minimum wage-fixing 
machinery in all states, members of the Organization; that is, in 
practically all industrial states of the world except Russia and the 
United States. 

At the beginning of 1927 the governing body of the Inter- 
national Labor Organization decided to put the following ques- 
tion on the Agenda of the International Labor Conference of 
1927 and 1928: “Minimum wage-fixing machinery in trades in 
which organization of employers and workers is defective and 
where wages are exceptionally low, with special reference to the 
homeworking trades.” 

A questionnaire elaborated by the International Labor Office 


*For more comprehensive treatment of the subject, see the study of the 
writer: “Minimum Wage Legislation in Four Continents: Methods Applied: 
Results Achieved” (which will be published in the beginning of 1928) and his 
previous studies of these problems published in 1912 and 1921. 
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was, in a restricted form, adopted by the Conference of 1927. It 
is to serve as a basis for a Draft Convention for setting up 
minimum wage-fixing machinery wherever each government 
deems it useful; and for a Recommendation to apply it to all 
homework trades. It is understood that the Recommendation 
shall be drafted and decided upon finally by the Conference of 
1928. 

Some of the employers’ representatives at the Conference of 1927 
endeavored to restrict the questionnaire to homeworkers only. The 
delegate of the German employers, Mr. Gartner, moved a formal 
amendment to that effect. Germany, so he claimed, had already 
enacted provisions in favor of homeworkers and was not prepared to 
go beyond that point. The delegate of the German government, 
Gassner, seconded his motion. It was strongly opposed by Mr. 
Nicholson, delegate of the British government, and in general by 
the representatives of Anglo-Saxon states which have established 
wage-fixing machinery both for homeworkers and unorganized fac- 
tory workers and desire to protect these industries against competi- 
tion from countries with unduly low wages. 

The German amendment was rejected by 61 votes to 34. The 
final inscription of the whole proposition on the Agenda of next 
year’s conference was adopted by 89 votes against 22. Part only of 
the employers’ delegates voted in the negative. The delegates of the 
British employers voted “yes.” The employers’ delegates from some 
other countries abstained. 

The delegates of the German government voted in the affirmative, 
notwithstanding the rejection of their amendment. That fact seems 
to show that the fears entertained in many responsible quarters that 
Germany will decline to ratify the future convention may not 
materialize. 

Will application and progress of minimum wage legislation be 
greatly facilitated by elimination of the fear that higher wages may 
play into the hands of competing foreign industries? There is at 
least one precise instance which can be stated in favor of that hope. 
An analysis of the factors which led to the failure of the Austrian 
legislation for protection of homeworkers shows that the inspectors 
themselves hesitated to apply its provisions. They feared that the 
higher wages might render impossible the competition of Austrian 
home-industries with foreign home-industries and throw thereby the 
Austrian homeworkers out of employment. 
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The new Draft Convention will do away with these apprehen- 
sions; facilitate the application of existing laws in Austria and else- 
where, and induce backward countries to fall into line to gain social 
prestige. The prospects for effective protection of homeworkers 
must be considered as bright indeed for all countries affiliated with 
the International Labor Organization. 

The extension of minimum wage-fixing machinery to other 
insufficiently organized trades will be more difficult, as we have 
seen by the debates of the Conference of 1927. They foreshadow 
a final decision of the conference of 1928 to leave application 
of the minimum wage principle to other than homework trades 
entirely to the free decision of the governments concerned. 


Again the “Yellow Dog” Contract! 


vn ie ‘yellow dog contract’ and the injunction are the greatest 

dangers the American labor movement has ever faced.” This 
was the arresting statement made by James H. Maurer, president 
of the Pennsylvania Federation of Labor in a recent speech before 
union workers in Philadelphia. “Unless organized labor offers in- 
telligent opposition,” he continued, “then I fear that the trade unions 
of this country are bound to suffer extinction.” 

American experience with the individual, or so-called “yellow 
dog” coritract and the increasing issuance of injunctions in connec- 
tions with such contracts, has been discussed in earlier issues of this 
REvIEw.! 

A recent and sensational illustration of the process is the demand 
of the Interborough Rapid Transit Company of New York City for 
an injunction against the American Federation of Labor—whether 
or not a strike is contemplated—to restrain any one of the 3,000,000 
members from persuading a subway employee to join their own 
instead of the company union—on the ground that these workers 
have signed “yellow dog” contracts. 


1See American Labor Legislation Review: “Attacking the ‘Yellow Dog’ in 
Labor Contracts,” by Cornelius Cochrane, Vol. XV, No. 2, pp. 151-154, 
“Why Organized Labor Is Fighting ‘Yellow Dog’ Contracts,” by Cornelius 
Cochrane, Vol. XV, No. 3, pp. 227-232; “Labor’s Campaign Against ‘Yellow 
Dog’ Contracts Makes Notable Gains,” by Cornelius Cochrane, Vol. XVII, 
No. 2, pp. 142-145. 7 


International Labor Legislation 


CoNSTRUCTIVE action was taken on several measures of worldwide im- 
portance, including adoption of a comprehensive resolution setting forth 
guiding principles for unemployment insurance legislation, at the 
second meeting of the INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR 
SOCIAL PROGRESS, held at Vienna, September 13-18, 1927. This 
international Association, of which the Association for Labor Legis- 
lation is the American section, was created in 1925 by amalgamating 
three former allied organizations—the International Association for 
Labor Legislation, the International Association on Unemployment 
and the International Social Insurance Committee. 

At the Vienna meeting seventeen countries were represented by 
delegates from national sections of the Association. In addition the 
governments of thirteen countries, and the International Labor Office, 
sent representatives. Prof. Irving Fisher and Otto T. Mallery rep- 
resented the American section. Mr. Mallery’s interesting and spirited 
“Notes” on the conference appear elsewhere in this Review, pp. 278-283. 
Reporting “this important meeting” in its weekly publication, Industrial and 
Labor Information, the official International Labor Office at Geneva makes 
appreciative reference to “the work of private initiative begun thirty 
years ago for international labor legislation, unemployment preven- 
tion and social insurance,” by the Association “whose independent 
activity is a valuable support to the International Labor Organiza- 
tion.” 

Resolutions adopted at Vienna by the International Association for Social 
Progress—published in full in Industrial and Labor Information, Vol. XXIV, 
No. 1, October 3, 1927, pp. 7-13—include (1) Labor Protection and 
Efficiency, (2) Principles of Unemployment Insurance, (3) Credit Con- 
trol, (4) Social Consequences of Rationalization, (5) International Labor 
Conventions, (6) Maternity Insurance and Protection of the Family. 

Labor Protection and Efficiency: The Association “recognizes the 
importance of the official German enquiry on the relation between 
output, working hours and wages. Without discussing in detail the 
methods employed by this enquiry, the Association considers that it 
offers a sound scientific basis for future investigations by the different 
national sections.” é 

Principles of Unemployment Insurance: The Association “con- 
siders that unemployment insurance should, where such is not already 
the case, be made compulsory.” 


Additional principles laid down and amplified in the Association’s 
resolution include the following: 
In no case should an insured unemployed worker be compelled by 


the insurance authorities to accept a job which would involve any 
economic, physical or moral degradation. 
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Unemployment insurance benefits should be withheld in case of 
unemployment due to a trade dispute. 

Workers should not lose their right to benefit merely by reason 
of their employment being of a seasonal kind and subject to more 
or less clearly defined slack periods. 

No discrimination under unemployment insurance against foreign 
workers. 

Intermittent unemployment should be covered. 

Unemployment insurance system should always include an unem- 
ployment service of the highest possible efficiency, and cooperate closely 
with other organizations aiming to prevent or reduce unemployment, 
such as agencies for stabilizing employment through advance planning 
of public works. 

Compulsory unemployment insurance should be administered with 
the active cooperation of responsible representatives of employers’ and 
workers’ organizations. 

In fixing the scale of benefits, account should be taken of the normal 
earnings of the workers; no distinction should be made between the 
sexes. 

In case of prolonged unemployment, benefit period should be length- 
ened. 

While the method of providing for the cost of unemployment in- 
surance may vary in different countries, it is generally desirable that 
this cost should be shared among the public, the employers, and the 
workers. 

The Association affirms “that in the opinion of the majority it is 
important to unite all industries and trades to face the risk of unem- 
ployment and to insure that they should all belong to the same general 
system of unemployment insurance.” 

In a complete system of social insurance, economy of administra- 
tion calls for coordination between the various branches particularly 
in levying contributions. 

Credit Control: Recognizing the international effects of a nation’s 
currency and banking policy and holding that it is desirable to lessen 
economic instability due to the monetary factor, the Association urges 
further study and mutual exchange of information among national or- 
ganizations, both private and public, and urges national sections, among 
other things “to press forward the development of economic under- 
standing amongst the people and in particular to propagate the idea 
that the health of the economic organism depends essentially, not on 
the greater or less purchasing power of the monetary unit, but upon 
the stability of this purchasing power.” 

Social Consequences of Rationalization: The Association sets forth 
a number of basic considerations that should underlie a program of 
rationalization or scientific methods of management. 

International Labor Conventions: The Association urges continued 
efforts to have the various countries apply the ratified Conventions in 
letter and in spirit. 

Maternity Insurance and Protection of the Family: Further study 
is recommended, and a special committee appointed to report at the 
next meeting of the Association. 


Book Reviews and Notes 


Old Age Pensions. Compmep spy LaMar T. Beman. New York, H. W. 
Wilson Company, 1927. 359 pp—An excellent aid to debaters and others 
interested in old age pension legislation. Contains briefs and selected articles 
and references that are well chosen and conveniently arranged. Emphasis is 
placed upon the present old age pension movement in the United States. 


Employment Statistics for the United States. Epirep sy RAtpu G. 
Huriin and Wittram A. Berripoce. New York, Russell Sage Foundation, 
1926. 215 pp—Collection of employment statistics has been woefully weak in 
this country, partly owing to our lack of unemployment insurance. This book 
is sub-titled “a plan for their national collection and a handbook of methods 
recommended by the committee on governmental labor statistics of the Ameri- 
can Statistical Association.” The model plan for employment statistics here 
outlined is doubtless the best that can be hoped for, in the absence of insur- 
ance. 


Professional and Business Ethics. By Cart F. TazuscuH. New York, 
Henry Holt and Company, 1926. 370 pp—An interesting study of applied 
ethics as laid down theoretically by doctors, engineers, teachers and business 
men in their Codes and as practised by them in their daily work. Discusses 
also thq ethics of organized employers and labor unions, and of farmers’ 
cooperatives. The book raises significant questions concerning the develop- 


ment among business and the professions of a “consciousness of social purpose 
and function.” 


Minimum Wage Legislation in Massachusetts. New York, National 
Industrial Conference Board, Inc., 1927. 243 pp—A study by a national orga- 
nization of employers’ associations of the operation of the non-mandatory 
minimum wage law in Massachusetts. It concludes that the net results as it 
affects industry are “negligible”; that “employers are observing the decrees 
or not, as suits their particular situation.” Yet it sees “sinister possibilities” 
in a non-mandatory law because it permits “undercutting” of employers who 
observe the decrees by those employers who do not. 


Party Government in the House of Representatives. By Pau 
DeWirr Hassrouck, New York, Macmillan, 1927. 265 pp.—A readable and 
highly informing description of the “machinery” of law making in the lower 
house of Congress. It makes clear how political party control may prove a 
barrier to needed legislation that has widespread and representative support. 
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Disabled Persons: Their Education and Rehabilitation. By Oscar 
M. SutiivaN AnD KennetH O. Snortum. New York, Century Company, 
1926. 610 pp—With federal-state cooperation in the vocational rehabilitation 
of cripples now an accepted American principle and with seven years of 
administrative experience as a background, this comprehensive volume appears 
as a welcome and helpful aid to the development of rehabilitation work on the 
soundest and most effective basis. As C. A. Prosser points out in the intro- 
duction, the authors have here considered “every aspect of every problem 
involved, from the prevention of disabilities to the restoration of victims to 
the normal life of self-dependent citizens.’ The close connection between 
workmen’s accident compensation and rehabilitation is properly emphasized. 
Administrative problems are discussed with understanding. The book is well 
written and admirably practical. 


An Approach to Public Welfare and Social Work. By Howarp W. 
Ovum. Chapel Hill, University of North Carolina Press, 1926. 178 pp— 
This book, adapted for classroom work, outlines problems with which social 
workers are faced and equipment needed to make their service effective. 


Workers’ Health and Safety: A Statistical Program. By Roserr Morse 
Woopsury. New York, Macmillan, 1927. 205 pp—This is an Institute of 
Economics publication, in its series of investigations in labor and industry. It 
presents a constructive criticism of available resources in the field of accident 
and health statistics, and sets forth well considered recommendations for im- 
provement. Adequate statistical information, it is pointed out, “is basic to any 
sound program for social control.” The problems covered by this study, as 
the author states, “comprise those that concern directly the safety and health 
of wage-earners, and those created by the social and economic consequences 
of accidents and ill health.” Emphasis throughout is properly placed upon 
Prevention. This book is a timely and valuable contribution. 


The British General Strike. By Scorr Nearinc. New York, Vanguard 
Press, 1926. 186 pp.—An interesting account of the nine days’ general strike 
of May, 1926—“an economic interpretation of its background and its signifi- 
cance’—written from the more radical point of view by a leading labor econ- 
omist. The book ends on the note that while leading British labor officials 
“were emphatic in their insistence that it would never happen again,” never- 
theless the slogan of the left wing elements in the industrial movement was 
that “we have done it once; we can do it twice.” 


Negro Labor in the United States. By Cartes H. WESLEY. New 
York, Vanguard Press, 1927. 343 pp—A marked feature of American economic 
history has been the development of the Negro as a wage-earner. There have 
been numerous studies of the status of the Negro during the period of slavery. 
This volume presents “a survey of the development and transition of Negro 
labor in the United States from the period of slavery to the period of the 
entrance of Negroes into industrial occupations in large numbers.” The de- 
crease of immigrant labor during the world war set up an increasing demand 
for Negro labor in industry. The striking migration of Negro workers from 
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the South to the North during recent years is discussed with illuminating data. 
An excellent aid to an understanding of a modern labor development that is 
of far-reaching significance. 


The Economic Basis of Fair Wages. By Jacos D. Cox, Jr. New York, 
Ronald Press, 1926. 139 pp—In this book an employer, president of the Cleve- 
land Twist Drill Company, points out that “Americanism means primarily 
individualism” and that “no other form of organization has ever succeeded in 
benefiting the wage-earner as American individualism has.” He argues that 
“no permanent gain in the standard of living of wage-earners can result from 
higher general wage levels.” 


Labor and Politics in England, 1850-1867. By Frances ELMA GILLESPIE. 
Durham, N. C., Duke University Press, 1927. 319 pp—aA study of the growth 
of political activity among the English trade unions following the end of the 
Chartist movement in 1848, and of the new alliance between the middle class 
and the workingmen for the passage of the Reform Act of 1867. The volume 
deals helpfully with developments during a period of transition prior to the 
rise of the modern British Labor Party. 


Juvenile Employment and Labor Mobility in the Business Cycle. 
By Maurice Beck Hexter. Boston, Massachusetts Child Labor Committee, 
1927. 111 pp—An interesting study—the first made—of the juvenile labor 
market, similar to the many studies of the adult labor market sponsored by 
the Harvard Bureau of Economic Research, Mobility of juvenile labor is 
analyzed and possibilities of developing a juvenile employment index are 
shown. A valuable inquiry into the processes through which children go who 
are leaving or who have recently left school for work. 


Proceedings of the National Conference of Social Work. Chicago, 
University of Chicago Press, 1927. 736 pp—This substantial volume contains 
the addresses—more than a hundred—given at the fifty-fourth annual session 
of the Social Work conference held in Des Moines, Ia., May 11-18, 1927. 


Topics discussed at a session on industrial and economic problems include the 


social result of legislation affecting women workers, and the effect of labor 
laws on women workers. 


Social Work Publicity. By CuHartes C. Srinrman. New York, Cen- 
tury Company, 1927. 254 pp—This volume by the secretary of the Grand 
Rapids Welfare Union is an intelligent, well written study of the ethics, prin- 
ciples and practical use of publicity in promoting social work. The author 


points out that this type of publicity requires special knowledge and that its — 


most important function is educational. 


The Rise of American Commerce and Industry. By S. E. Forman. 


New York, Century Company, 1927. 500 pp—Admirably calculated to interest - 


students in economic history. 


Special Legislation for Women. By Jura E. Jounsen. New York, 
H. W. Wilson Co., 1926. 142 pp. Contains some of the best articles on 
this disputed subject, including a well-selected bibliography. 
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